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I’ THE EVENTS in Hungary made such 

an impression on international opin- 
ion, on both sides of the iron curtain, 
it is not simply because of their drama- 
tic horror, but because they took on the 
symbolic aspect of flames and blood. 
They were the dreadful thunderbolt 
which follows distant rumbling—so pow- 
erful that no ears could refuse to listen, 
or the pitiless flash of light which suc- 
ceeds fugitive glimmerings—so demand- 
ing that it unseals even the eyes of those 
who would most gladly keep them 
closed. Here in France many intellec- 
tuals, formerly progressistes or allies of 
Communism, publicly manifested their 
opposition to the action of the U.S.S.R. 
in Hungary, an indication of the depth 
of this current of opinion; on this oc- 
casion, events spoke too clearly and 
loudly for troubled consciences to be 
able to reassure themselves with abstrac- 
tions. 

The instinct of public opinion was 
right: in the disturbances which have 
stirred Communist Europe in the last 
few years, and particularly since the 
Khrushchev report and de-Stalinization 
there is a good deal more than another 
political convulsion. The uprisings of 
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the workers of East Berlin and of East- 
ern Germany, the strikes in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the outbreaks in Russian slave 
labor camps, particularly at Vorkuta, 
the demonstrations at Poznam and the 
half-liberation of Poland, the tragedy of 
Hungary, the embarrassment and hesi- 
tation of the Yugoslavian policy of Mar- 
shal Tito—all these are phenomena re- 
lated both historically and _ psychologi- 
cally, and which constitute the peripe- 
teia of the same movement, which in 
the precise sense of the term must be 
called revolutionary.? 


The quasi-unanimity of the Polish and 
Hungarian people in their stubborn and 
desperate revolt; the resistance, prolong- 
ed beyond any politically predictable 
limit, which the Hungarians offered to 
overwhelming police and military forces; 
the complicity, whether active or pas- 
sive, of numerous Russian soldiers who 
formed the garrison in Hungary—these 
various indications cry out that we are 
in the presence of a revolution. The 
hesitations, the very contradictions, the 
shifty and incoherent violence of Bol- 
shevist policy bring their own confirma- 
tion of this, for it is a fact that all gov- 
ernments, however tyrannical and mach- 
iavellian, hesitate to repress a revolt 
when they perceive its popular and rev- 
olutionary vitality. The U.S.S.R. decided 
to drown Hungary in blood when the 
latter proclaimed, a little too quickly, 
its intentions of international neutral- 
ity. It is claimed that Red China had 
encouraged the Polish and Hungarian 
movements at the outset; if this is true, 
it would provide a new confirmation of 
our point of view. 


The explanations and justifications 
given by Russia for its policy exude 
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the wretched smell of coarse propagan- 
da for the benefit of those who wish 
to be convinced at any cost, like the 
“officials” of the National Communist 
parties, or the primitive Mongolian sol- 
diers who were used for the repression 
of the Hungarians. Its essential point 
was to paste alternate labels of “Fascist” 
or “anarchist” on those who revolted. 
The first is fantastically improbable. 
Strictly speaking, it is possible that some 
ex-Fascists (still it would be nice to 
know what is meant by this term) were 
able to emerge during the fighting; but 
it is not very likely that after ten years 
of a police regime and purges they 
could exercise any influence on the 
course of events. Unless, of course, it 
were to be admitted that these ex-Fas- 
cists took refuge in the ranks of the 
Communist party itself, and played the 
Stalinist game to perfection! As for the 
accusation of anarchism, all governments 
use it against every revolution when 
they are defending order—that order 
which formerly “prevailed at Warsaw” 
under the heel of Mouraviev, and which 


now reigns at Budapest after the passage 
of Russian tanks. 


Once again, public opinion has un- 
derstood. If the officials of the national 
Communist parties (and especially the 
French, perhaps the most Stalinist and 
most mediocre of all) repeated the Rus- 
sian explanations, neither the intellec- 
tuals, always ready for discussion and 
rebellion, nor the mass of workers 
agreed to follow the party line. We have 
seen evidence of this in the total fail- 
ure of the strike fomented by the Com- 
munist party, in internal dissensions in 
the C.G.T., and its recent defeats in 
professional elections, even opposition 
within Communist cells, especially in 
the Paris area. There is even more evi- 
dence in this direction in Italy, and es- 
pecially in the Anglo-Saxon countries. 
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The U.S.S.R. as Defender 
of Conservatism 


S apeem WHO OBSERVE objective reality, 
whether Marxists or not, see that 
the U.S.S.R., and even international 
communism as a whole, finds itself 
placed, through the events of Poland 
and Hungary, in a holding-on position, 
and in the sense that Guizot described, 
offering a “resistance’’ both defensive, 
conservative and imperialist. (We might 
almost say “colonialist,” if the domina- 
tion by the U.S.S.R. of the satellite coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe 
really corresponded to a colonial situa- 
tion.) : 
Against a movement, against the will 
of the future and of progress, Russia in 
fact defends acquired positions. She de- 
fends her domination, by force, of Eu- 
ropean countries that have been prac- 
tically annexed. This domination is ca- 
mouflaged by a protective cloud of so- 
called national Communist parties, but 
we can measure how little the latter re- 
spond to national will when we see that 
these “‘people’s democracies” have noth- 
ing “popular” in them but their names, 
and slogans that are both nationalist 
and pacifist. She defends, against the 
protests of nations which have been de- 
spoiled, the living standard of her sub- 
jects, which has been made possible by 
the scientifically conducted pillage of 
the satellite nations, a strategy masked 
under the pretext of economic coopera- 
tion. She defends a pseudo-federation 
against movements of national inde- 
pendence. This federation serves as a 
screen for Russian national imperialism, 
as well as a spiritual imperialism for a 
“secular religion” in which many of its 
pontiffs and augurs no longer seem to 
believe. Against the claims of human co- 
operation and of progressive (in the ety- 
mological sense of the word) transfor- 
mations, she maintains an economic and 
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political system, whose real strength has 
been revealed during the past 30 years, 
but which has also betrayed its insufhi- 
ciencies, its impotence and its inhuman- 
ity. She defends a police regime—sym- 
bolized by the A.V.O. (the “Gestavo,” 
as the Hungarians called it) —against a 
desire for liberty. She defends cultural 
obscurantism and disciplining of the 
intellect against the aspirations of 
intellectuals for freedom of thought 
and expression. She defends an official 
philosophy, a vulgarized and overly-sim- 
plified Marxism—we get some idea of 
this in the way the great Marxist phi- 
losopher George Lukacs was treated—, 
both against the spiritual will to live of 
religions and against the independent 
thought of philosophers, including Marx- 
ists. To sum up, she is defending her- 
self against a revolution. 


Preambles of the Revolution 


His SHIFT from the revolution to con- 

servatism was forseeable; in fact, one 
might almost say that it started with Stal- 
inism, in which we may see the “Bona- 
partism” of the Russian revolution, if the 
comparison is not forced. It is the height 
of naiveté for progressistes—and partic- 
ularly, the Christians among them—not 
to understand this evolution, and not 
to listen to the warning addressed to 
them by men like Victor Serge, Ignazio 
Silone, El Campesino, and Koestler—to 
mention only disillusioned Communists. 


In any case, after the secession of Yu- 
goslavia—one of the most important 
dates, along with the Communist victory 
in China, in the post-war period—doubt 
should no longer have been possible. 
The rebellion of Tito and his people— 
for once, practically unanimous—proved 
that in spite of its pretensions, Leninist- 
Stalinist Marxism had revealed itself in- 
capable of reconciling nationalism and 
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internationalism in a new synthesis, in- 
capable of assuring peace through re- 
spect for diversity and national auton- 
omy. 

The risk of de-Stalinization—for it is 
a risk—lies in its acceleration of history. 
On one hand, the leaders of the U.S.S.R. 
were unable to avoid de-Stalinization if 
they wanted to emerge from the night- 
mare which weighed on “the best years 
of their lives” and to pacify a population 
which, after the horrors of war and the 
atrocities of the purges, felt the normal 
need of breathing a little and enjoying 
a “socialist” regime, which, they were 
assured, was the best in the world. On 
the other hand, as Marshal Tito well 
saw, de-Stalinization placed in question 
more than one man and “the cult of 
personality”; it ultimately included the 
party which had produced this man and 
the government which the party had in- 
stalled—to the exact degree in which it 
weakened a fundamental dogma of be- 
lief and of Communist propaganda, the 
infallibility of the Party, which was the 
conscience of the proletariat, and hence 
also of humanity, of the revolution, and 
of history in general. It is always dan- 
gerous to touch an idol, for as a result 
the sacrilege may even disturb the idol- 
atry itself. What Tito has not under- 
stood—and probably cannot understand 
—is that over and above the “system,” 
the ideology to which it is attached has 
also been placed in question, if not 
Marxism as such, which has become a 
chapter in the manuals of philosophy, 
at least Marxist-Leninism, of which after 
all Stalinism is only a derivation, even 
if it is also a deviation from it. 


Even in Russia de-Stalinization has 
produced a psychological shock whose 
resonances have not yet concluded. The 
shock was naturally greater in the satel- 
lite countries, which unlike Russia could 
not identify Communism and patriotism. 








On the contrary, they saw themselves in 
opposition to the U.S.S.R. because of 
their patriotism. De-Stalinization and 
the necessities of foreign policy seemed 
to imply that the Russian leaders had 
publicly given approval to Yugoslavia 
and its leader. The approbation given 
to Belgrade seemed a prelude to a later 
approbation of national independence 
for the other satellite countries. More- 
over, the example of Yugoslavia, like 
the example of Finland previously, 
seemed to show that resistance to Com- 
munist Russia actually “payed off.” 
Was anything more needed to hurl 
Poland and Hungary on the road to re- 
volt—a revolt that is a revolution? For, 
just as the events in those countries are 
something other than political uprisings 
or reactionary movements, they are also 
something more, despite the undeniable 
presence of revolt and despair, than re- 
volt and despair in a pure state. They 
are the beginning of a world hope which 
we would like to call the Third Rev- 


olution. 


A certificate of failure 


| Brey EVERY REVOLUTION, these events 
first present a declaration of bank- 
ruptcy. They prove that Marxist Bol- 
shevism has failed, that it did not keep 
its promises. Indeed, how could it, con- 
sidering its mythic character? These 
events prove too that the Communist 
system has produced neither the ideas, 
the processes, nor the elites which would 
have permitted the consequences of the 
October 1917 revolution to be tempered 
and improved by a reformist evolution. 
Communism promised the suppression 
of the proletariat and the solution of 
the worker problem. It has not only 
not abolished the proletariat condition, 
but has generalized it by agricultural 
collectivism and by an industrialization 
which was often too hasty and at the 
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price of slave labor. Not only has it not 
realized the promotion and liberation 
of the workers, but has deprived the 
workers of their principal means of de- 
fense, the free union. In countries of 
an old and complex economy, its totally 
planned economy has shown itself in- 
capable of guaranteeing to the workers 
the standard of living they enjoyed be- 
fore the war, which even then was very 
low compared with that of workers in 
western countries. Therefore it is not at 
all astonishing that the revolutionary 
movement was launched in the worker 
districts of Berlin, Poznam and Buda- 
pest, and that some of its most stubborn 
leaders were former Communist mili- 
tants, who were all the more furious be- 
cause they felt they had been duped, used 
as instruments for the elevation of an 
aristocracy of activists and bureaucrats 
whom the Poles called “Chevroletariat,” 
because of their American cars. If at 
least these upstarts had shown them- 
selves to be competent and efficient—but 
they weren't even that. 


Communism had promised freedom 
and genuine democracy—always easy 
promises. It opposed its “real democra- 
cy” to the “formal democracy” of par- 
liamentary governments. But the “real 
democracy” of the “people’s” regimes 
wasn't even a formal one. The verbal- 
ism of its leaders concealed a double tyr- 
anny, that of a bungling bureaucracy, 
meddlesome and inefficient, and a police 
force that was too efficient. 


Communism had promised peace 
through respect for national freedoms. 
In fact, the Russian peace presented it- 
self as a more or less direct domination, 
and even as a Russification of the satel- 
lites. 


Communism proclaimed the triumph 
of science and culture. In practice, cul- 
ture was subservient to a simplist ideol- 
ogy, and science assumed the visage of 
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Comrade Popoff, the universal inventor. 
It was not astonishing, therefore, that 
in countries of ancient culture the in- 
tellectuals, beginning with many who 
had briefly been influenced by the pres- 
tige of Marxism, had reacted violently 
and played the role we know of during 
the Hungarian uprising. 

In the beginning of the popular dem- 
ocracies, between 1945 and 1948, Com- 
munism had extended a velvet paw to 
religion. Later it revealed its real pur- 
poses, its proselytizing and persecuting 
atheism, ending with a kind of neo-Jose- 
phite materialism, jailing bishops, priests 
_and laymen who were faithful to Rome, 
using priests and ministers who would 
cooperate with a “national” or “pop- 
ular” Christianity to divide Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 


Communism called itself the “Youth 
of the World.” For ten years it put all 
its care in indoctrinating youth. It was 
a vain effort. In Hungary and Poland, 
the youth were at the vanguard of the 
Third Revolution, using against Com- 
munism the arms which it had been 
taught to employ, greeting the Russian 
tanks with “Molotov cocktails’ —whose 
name indicates its origin. 

It is also of the highest interest that 
the Third Revolution had its develop- 
ment in Hungary and Poland, two coun- 
tries where the tradition of Catholic 
Christianity was rejoined with an an- 
cient revolutionary and national tradi- 
tion of Kosciuszko and Kossuth, as well 
as a working-class and socialist move- 
ment. It was essentially the configu- 
ration of these three forces which 


prompted the revolution. By experien- 
cing this failure, Leninist-Stalinist Com- 
munism showed itself (which should 
already have been suspected) although 
capable of rapidly equipping, at the 
maximum human cost, under-industrial- 
ized and under-developed countries with 


the help of a dictatorship and total 
planning—incapable of administering, 
either efhciently or humanly, countries 
of an ancient and complex economy in 
which the tradition of a working-class 
movement persists. 


Beyond the Present 


B” THE THIRD REVOLUTION goes be- 

yond a mere certificate of failure, 
which would lead to counter-revolution, 
if not reaction, at least to “restorations.” 
The movement is revolutionary in that 
it aims, beyond the present situation, 
at a future envisaged as beginning 
with precisely this situation. We can 
measure the error of Sartre when he 
speaks, in rather naive surprise, of “a 
rightist revolution,” and we are aston- 
ished that such a critical philosopher 
could interpret contemporary reality 
with the help of such gross and spatial 
notions as “right” and “left,” borrowed 
from the outmoded habits of minor- 
league French politics. 

To the degree to which, in such a 
traditional scheme, the right represents 
an instinct to hold on, and conservatism, 
while the left suggests movement and 
becoming, the Third Revolution is “left- 
ist,” if one insists on such a classifica- 
tion. Neither in Poland nor Hungary has 
there been a question of undoing the 
“conquests” of socialism, the industrial 
nationalizations or the agrarian reforms, 
for example, or returning to a status 
that existed prior to the Communist rev- 
olution. Cardinal Wyszinski and Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty have, moreover, spoken 
with equal clarity on the subject of ec- 
clesiastical property. What I know of the 
Catholics of East Germany supports this 
point of view: despite their struggle for 
freedom, they have no taste for the re- 
surrection of a capitalism of which West 
Germany offers them, moreover, a pros- 
perous example. Indeed, its very pros- 








perity repels them, since they see it 
linked with an excess of comfort, a soft- 
ness and moral laxity, from which un- 
fortunately neither Western Europe nor 
the United States has remained un- 
scathed. Once they have been realized, 
certain structures have not been chal- 
lenged; what has been questioned has 
been something quite different—a some- 
thing beyond these structures which the 
U.S.S.R., imprisoned in its “system” re- 
fuses to accept or even conceive of. Sure- 
ly we should take notice of a reaction 
against collectivization of farming, whose 
inefhciency and stupidity has again 
been demonstrated. But even in the 
U.S.S.R., because of its very existence 
and essence, agriculture has presented 
Bolshevism with a problem against 
which it has consistently broken its nose. 
In the domain of industry, the revolu- 
tionaries did not demand the end of 
nationalization; on the contrary, they 
asked for a genuine socialization of the 
enterprises that had been nationalized, 
protesting against technocrats and bur- 
eaucrats. 


It is necessary, on these points, to dis- 
pel all misunderstanding. The anti- 
Communism of the Third Revolution, 
although not simply anti-Russian or 
anti-Stalinist, has not much in common 
with the anti-Communism of either 
our conservatives or our liberals. It does 
not propose to defend capitalism, even 
one that has been reformed and modern- 
ized, nor the existing social hierarchies, 
nor parliamentary democracy, nor even 
a certain historical form of civilization 
(although it is defending permanent 
values that are enrooted in western civ- 
ilization). It has perhaps even less in 
common with the anti-Communism of 
the United States and the ideal of “free 
enterprise.” It is infinitely more radical, 
more metaphysical—even among those 
who, out of habit and despite their anti- 
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Socialism, continue to call themselves 
Communists. It defends a conception of 
man against a materialistic totalitarian- 
ism; it intends that this conception 
of man should orient the future in a 
world which would not reject certain 
acquisitions of Communism, when pur- 
ified and re-<lirected by a rupture with 
the “system” and the ideology. 
Ultimately what were the insurgents 
demanding?, Three fundamental liber- 
ties: individual freedom, the guarantee 
of the rights of man and of citizenship 
in Opposition to police dictatorship and 
propaganda; professional freedom 
through the active participation of work- 
ers in the direction of economic affairs 
in opposition to bureaucracy and tech- 
nocracy; a minimum of national freedom 
in opposition to Russian domination. 
The reasonable character of these three 
requirements—of which the second is 
very close to that of labor in the capi- 
talist world—ought not to conceal its 
profoundly revolutionary direction in 
the face of a dictatorship that was bur- 
eaucratic, imperialistic and conservative. 


Three Series of Revolutions 


et Is WHY we speak of a third rev- 

olution; the use of this ordinal num- 
ber as adjective seems historically well 
grounded. 

When the historian contemplates the 
course of human destiny since the clas- 
sical ages, following the disorders of 
the end of the Middle Ages and those 
revolutionary upheavals which were the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, he 
sees two revolutions at work—or rather 
two chains of related revolutions, two 
revolutionary constellations. 

The first begins with the bourgeois 
and Puritan revolution in England, and 
attains its climax with the French Rev- 
olution, and ends with the apparent 
triumph of the Anglo-Saxon type of 
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democracy after World War I, which 
seemed to have swept away the last tot- 
tering monarchies. Perhaps we should 
consider the Turkish revolution of Mus- 
tapha-Kemal as the last of these waves— 
although in some ways it introduces the 
second and opposed current. This first 
revolutionary wave reached England, 
the United States (whose war for inde- 
pendence was revolutionary), and France 
in turn—and after her, all of Europe, 
Latin America with Bolivar and San 
Martin, the China of Sun Yat-Sen, and 
the ‘Turkey of Mustapha-Kemal. 


These revolutions were essentially lib- 
eral, which does not mean, however, that 
they were accomplished in sweetness and 
without abuses of authority. But almost 
everywhere dictatorial phases were suc- 
ceeded, at least in outline, by liberal 
and democratic phases, whose arrival 
showed the primary meaning of the 
movement. Coinciding with the sudden 
acceleration of the industrial revolution 
which occurred in the second half of 
the 19th century, with a rapid progress 
in the means of transport and commu- 
nication and the climax of a “written” 
civilization, they corresponded to a need 
for freedom, for lots of elbow-room, for 
the renewal that humanity felt both in 
the growth of a revived economy and 
in the exploitation of a world filled with 
appetizing possibilities. 

Hence liberals expressed themselves 
on the political level through parliamen- 
tary democracy, and on the economic 
level by industrial capitalism of small 
and medium-sized units. On the social 
plane we see the arrival of the middle 
class to a position of domination, the 
summit of its historical career; from a 
cultural perspective, we see the emphasis 
on freedom of thought and expression. 
Morally, the accent is on individualism; 
from an international point of view we 
see a curious mixture of doctrinal inter- 
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nationalism and nationalism; in reli- 
gion, there is a development of anti- 
clericalism, virulent or moderate de- 
pending on the individual country. 
These liberal revolutions resulted in an 
economic enrichment and an increase of 
population of which we are the heirs. 
In spite of doctrinal errors and practical 
abuses, they certainly contributed to au- 
thentic human progress, especially in 
the emphasis on the sense of personal 
freedom, the guarantee of the individu- 
al man against the illegal or the arbi- 
trary, the desire for a democratic par- 
ticipation of the citizen in the elabora- 
tion of collective destinies. They survive 
today, perhaps more in their ideology 
than their structures, in western Europe 
and the United States. 


But out of the lacunas, errors, abuses, 
and the very contradictions of the lib- 
eral revolution arose the second series 
of revolutions, those that in The Coming 
of Prometheus I called the revolutions 
of the 20th century, and whose true na- 
ture was first described by James Burn- 
ham in The Managerial Revolution, al- 
though in too systematic a way, overly 
influenced by the schemas of Marxist 
thought. 


The initiator of this movement was 
the Russian revolution of 1917, the first 
result of a long process of thought and 
action that had begun in 1830. The 
National Socialism of Hitler must also 
be classed among the revolutions of the 
20th century, and to a lesser degree, Ital- 
ian Fascism, which was eclipsed as soon 
as Nazism, its ally and rival, appeared. 
The two parallel series of revolutions 
have given birth to satellite revolutions 
in Europe, Asia, and Latin America. To 
a Marxist it will surely seem sacrilegious 
to place, not on the same level, but 
even in parallel lines “Communist rev- 
olution” and “Fascist reaction.” But the 
fact that Bolshevist Marxists did not suc- 





ceed in foreseeing, preventing or explain- 
ing the phenomena of Hitler and Mus- 
solini in a satisfactory way proves that 
on this point, as on others, the abstrac- 
tions of Marxism do not fit in with real- 
ity, notably in that they underestimate 
the importance of the middle class and 
the peasantry. 

We might consider as related to the 
revolutions of the 20th century, although 
retaining a great deal from the preceed- 
ing revolution, “the silent revolution” 
of the British Labor movement, Scandi- 
navian socialism, with its cooperative 
and corporative aspects, the communitar- 
ian achievements of Israel, and the re- 
forms, nationalizations, social security 
provisions realized in France during the 
revolutionary climate just after the Lib- 
eration. However, if differences should 
not hide resemblances, the opposite ex- 
cess is just as dangerous. 


Although they often adorn themselves 
with liberal terminology and ideology, 
the revolutions of the 20th century, 
judging them by their structures, are 
revolutions of authority and organiza- 
tion, confronting the disorder of liberal 
or monopoly capitalism. On the politi- 
cal level, this involves the destruction 
of parliamentary democracy and the in- 
Stallation of authoritarian or totalitar- 
ian governments; on the economic lev- 
el, private capital is destroyed or domes- 
ticated, and a State capitalism is insti- 
tuted, with an economy at least central- 
ized, organized, partially or totally plan- 
ned; on the social level the aristocracy 
and the traditional bourgeoisie are evict- 
ed and representatives of new groupings 
emerge from the lower middle and work- 
ing class. Culturally, there is an official 
propaganda and a State orthodoxy, in 
which nationalism, scientism and irra- 
tional elements are intertwined. Moral- 
ly, these 20th century revolutions are 
marked by collectivism; from the per- 
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spective of internationalism, they have 
an ambiguity like the liberal revolu- 
tions, with both nationalist and inter- 
nationalist aspects. As for religion, they 
are marked by an anti-religious bias, 
even to the point of materialism and 
doctrinaire atheism. All in all, they are 
managerial revolutions, socialist (if we 
give that word a vague and affective 
meaning), mass movements, predomi- 
nantly worker or middle class depend- 
ing on time and place, authoritarian, 
and theoretically egalitarian, although 
in practice they result in as glaring in- 
equalities as those of preceding periods. 
Whereas the myths of the liberal revolu- 
tion formed the basis of individualism 
and freedom, the myths of the 20th cen- 
tury revolution centered about ideas of 
order, efficiency, collective power and 
social justice. Today, after the fall of 
German National Socialism and of Fas- 
cism, Russian Bolshevism is its represen- 
tative; it probably never better incar- 
nated this revolutionary wave than in 
its Stalinist avatar. 


The revolutions of the 20th century 
corresponded to real needs: the need of 
organization and order in a capitalist 
regime that had become almost totally 
anarchic, as the world crisis of 1929 dem- 
onstrated; the need of rationalizing a 
contradictory world, paradoxical and 
unpredictable; the need of justice and 
better conditions felt by certain social 
categories that had been oppressed: 
workers, the middle class, certain parts 
of the peasantry, certain types of tech- 
nicians. To a certain degree and at a 
terrible price, they have begun to satis- 
fy some of these needs. They have 
implanted certain structures which 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
undo. 


In their turn, by their errors, their 
excesses, and their interior contradic- 
tions, they have created a new revolu- 
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tionary situation, resolved for some by 
military defeat, but from which the 
U.S.S.R. has not wished to, and ultimate- 
ly cannot emerge by means of flexible re- 
forms. The revolutionary situation gives 
birth to the Third Revolution. 


The latter presents itself both as a 
revolution of freedom in its opposition 
to authoritarianism and totalitarianism 
and as a popular and mass revolution, 
in which workers and intellectuals are 
in the vanguard; as always, the peasants 
are being led; as for the bourgeoisie, 
there no longer is one—and for a good 
reason—but what has replaced it, the 
privileged categories of the new regimes 
are generally in opposition to the revolu- 
tion. We can then legitimately look on 
it as the historic consequence, in a new 
version, of the working class movement 
begun in Europe in 1830. 


If we keep in mind the inventory 
made above of the Polish and Hungar- 
ian aspirations, it would seem that the 
purpose of the Third Revolution is to 
reconcile, in a new synthesis, the achieve- 
ments of the first two revolutions. Isn't 
this shown in the term “liberal Social- 
ism,” in its very awkwardness and ap- 
parent contradiction, which was used in 
both Poland and Hungary? Let us say 
it clearly: such a reconciliation will not 
be easy; it implies the novelty of a syn- 
thesis, i.e. an ideology and new tech- 
niques. The Third Revolution has not 
yet taken place. It is still in the desire 
stage, which is what makes for its weak- 
ness against the conservatism of the 


U.S.S.R. 


In this regard, we cannot overlook 
the coincidence of the aspirations of the 
Third Revolution and the great move- 
ment of research, thought and action 
that is called “Human Relations,” and 
on which our friend Michael Fogarty 
has prepared a penetrating little pam- 
phlet, published by the Catholic Social 


Guild of Oxford. Emerging prosaically 
and pragmatically from “industrial rela- 
tions” and “public relations” as they 
have been practiced, because of the pres- 
sure of the facts, by American indus- 
tries, this movement of human relations 
takes on an unforeseen range and depth; 
its researches have led it to verify the 
growing dehumanization of human rela- 
tions in a soulless world and to seek a 
remedy for it, in this way placing on 
trial, not only our economic system and 
administration, but contemporary civil- 
ization itself. Perhaps these findings will 
ultimately give the Third Revolution 
some of its immediate ends and some 
of its methods. 


The Third Revolution and 
Under-developed Countries 


HIS HASTY REFERENCE to the human 

‘“relations movement shows that the 
Third Revolution goes beyond the bor- 
ders of the Soviet empire. It is even 
pursued in the countries which remain 
subjects of the first revolution, and 
which, if they ultimately accomplish the 
third, will surely be able to avoid the 
second. 


The revolution is particularly in 
search of itself in the colonial or ex- 
colonial countries which remain under- 
developed. Understand me well; I don't 
want to fall into the easy and contemp- 
tible game of alibi, which let Messrs. 
B. and K., after the Hungarian revolt, 
“wash their hands in the Suez canal.” 
Some use Algeria as an alibi for Buda- 
pest, others use Budapest as an excuse 
for Algeria; the most cunning of all 
provide themselves with a double alibi, 
allowing themselves to demonstrate their 
own superiority by opposing eastern and 
western colonialism. When such actions 
are not official lies, they show a politi- 
cal childishness. Resemblances and sim- 
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ple analogies should not be confused 
with identities. 


But every honest and lucid observer 
ought to recognize the relationship of 
the Polish-Hungarian movement with 
that which brings formerly colonial peo- 
ples to demand both respect for the per- 
son, economic equality, and national in- 
dependence—i.e. the end of those situa- 
tions of inequality which colonialism, 
semi-colonialism, and their sequels 
brought with them. You may think what 
you please of Nasser’s policy, but nev- 
ertheless in Egypt millions of fellahin 
are dying of hunger along the Nile cor- 
ridor. Whether you believe in Algerian 
nationalism or not, whatever your re- 
commendations to resolve this conflict, if 
I may be allowed a somewhat arbitrary 
over-simplification, we may describe it 
above all as a struggle between people 
who have 20,000 francs a year against 
those who have Z0,000 a month; the most 
learned commentaries and most subtle 
political maneuvers will never bury this 
brutal bit of statistics. In this light the 
Bandung conference appears as a phen- 
omenon of the Third Revolution—an 
immense protest of hungry peoples 
against those who are comfortable. 


Let us not be surprised if these claims 
sometimes contain excesses, naiveté, or 
displays of impatience, or that they get 
mixed up with false sentiments and re- 
sentments, xenophobia, archaic nation- 
alism, even racism. Unfortunately, it is 
normal that such incoherences and con- 
tradictions should occur; they are the 
consequences of a too hasty evolution 
which colonialism has produced. Just as 
the aeroplane opens up countries which 
never knew railroads or wagon routes, 
and an audio-visual civilization reaches 
people who have never gone through a 
stage of civilization dominated by an 
ideal of literacy, the Third Revolution 
has begun in countries which have 
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scarcely been touched by the first two 
revolutions, by democracy and capital- 
ism, by planning and socialism. As Toyn- 
bee would say, the problem here would 
be to achieve the Third Revolution 
without passing through the first two; 
unfortunately, this is a lot harder than 
simply importing aeroplanes and radios, 
At the same time that they are seeking 
the Third Revolution, the under-de- 
veloped peoples are also looking for the 
first and second. This is the source of 
their ideological contradictions, their 
nationalism which seems to us out- 
moded, and such political incoherence 
as is suggested by the co-existence in 
India of planned industry and primi- 
tive agriculture. 


We know the use Russia makes of this 
ambiguity. Her planned economy is of- 
fered as the most efficient tool for the 
realization, on the economic level, of the 
second revolution. In under-developed 
countries, she encourages resentful na- 
tionalism, while waiting for the day 
when she will be able to muzzle them. 
She has succeeded in making Mao-Ise- 
Tung’s China enter her orbit—an opera- 
tion which will bring its own dangers. 
In spite of the trumps that it holds, the 
U.S.S.R. meets with a sort of instinctive 
resistance in under-developed countries. 
The leaders and even the masses are sus- 
picious of it. In India the action of 
Vinhave Bhave, which continues that of 
Gandhi, is the opposite extreme of Com- 
munism. Nasser carries on a dangerous 
flirtation with Moscow, but puts his na- 
tive Communists in jail. In North Afri- 
ca, the Tunisia of Bourguiba, the Mor- 
occo of Si Bekkai, and the Algerian 
leaders remain reticent in regard to 
Communism. Among the Negroes, the 
rejection of the party by the American 
Richard Wright and the West Indian 
poetess Aimé Césaire represent wide- 
spread disaffection. One discovers in In- 
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dia and among the Moslem nations the 
desire to establish a “third force” be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Doesn't this desire for a third force fit 
in with a half-consciousness of the Third 
Revolution? 


In Search of an Ideology 


W' HAVE ALREADY pointed out that 

the Third Revolution does not yet 
have an ideology. Regrettably enough, 
the movements of the under-developed 
countries still make use of the shreds 
of ideology and myth that they have bor- 
rowed from the preceding European rev- 
olutions. When leaders like Nasser try 
their hands at ideological constructions, 
the results are disappointing. China 
might have had her own ideology, in the 
line of Sun Yat-Sen; she has preferred 
Marxist-Leninism, a choice for which 
she has not yet finished paying. Hun- 
gary and Poland do not yet have great 
ideas, but only sentiments and aspira- 
tions. 

The revolutionary movement is occur- 
ing at a time when none of the preced- 
ing ideologies can furnish it with the 
conceptual tool it needs. The ideologies 
of the first revolution—liberalism, indi- 
vidualism, parliamentary democracy— 
have run their course, and attempts at 
a neo-liberalism have made little head- 
way with the masses. As for the Amer- 
ican way of life, which principally flows 
from it, it is not an ideology but an 
ensemble of attitudes of a strictly na- 
tional character. Revolutionary Marx- 
ism, in its Russian form, has been such 
a failure that it has produced the Third 
Revolution; in its Titoist form, it seems 
an illegitimate, and in any case, local- 
ized, compromise—the proof of this is 
Tito’s hesitations during the Hungar- 
ian uprising. Reformist socialism, from 
an ideological point of view, seems at 
the end of its rope; who would think 
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of asking for ideological guidance from 
Mollet or Nenni, or even from such in- 
telligent socialists as Spaak, Jules Moch, 
or Bevan? Is there anything left in so- 
cialism today but a souvenir of a past 
and a great word whose resonances have 
not finished vibrating in the conscience 
of the masses? 


Ultimately, liberalism and socialism, 
individualism and collectivism, all 19th 
century doctrines, are used up, and our 
vision of the world will find itself re- 
newed by progress in human sciences, es- 
pecially depth psychology, which the 
great Christian psychoanalyst Karl Stern 
called The Third Revolution (Harcourt 
Brace, 1955). The world of 1957 differs 
so radically from the one in which Adam 
Smith, Proudhon and Karl Marx did 
their thinking, that there seems to re- 
main only one resource—personalism, 
and particularly, the most logical and 
living of all, Christian personalism. 
Doesn't the movement of the Third 
Revolution and that of human relations, 
explicitly or implicitly, draw its inspira- 
tion from personalism? Certainly, per- 
sonalism is more a tendency, an attitude 
of mind rather than an ideology. But 
an ideology in accord with particular 
transitory needs could be grafted onto 
the principles and attitudes of person- 
alism. 


Here we see the opportunity the 
Third Revolution offers to Christians. 
The first two revolutions were accom- 
plished, most often, either without them 
or even against them, often in the name 
of anti-Christian or anti-religious ideol- 
ogies, which could only repel them. The 
Third Revolution, in Poland and Hun- 
gary, took place with their participa- 
tion. They were prepared for it by a 
century of reflection, with its contribu- 
tion of Catholic social thought, Catholic 
Action, and in a lesser degree—because 
overly contaminated by the ideology of 





the first revolution—Christian Democra- 
cy. To assure the liberty of peoples in 
a juridical order, the active participa- 
tion of workers in the management of 
economic affairs, the just autonomy of 
nations in an international organization; 
to find a “way,” beyond capitalism and 
socialism—for which Christians consci- 
ous of their time and informed in their 
faith have long dreamed: in these aims 
there is nothing which the demands of 
Christianity oppose. Only those will 
protest who confuse Christianity with 
one or the other of the previous revolu- 
tions, or even with a period preceding 
the modern revolutions. But in fact, on 
each of the points of the program that 
we have announced, we could give ref- 
erences not only to passages of Chris- 
tian writers, but even to papal texts. 

It also seems that an important role 
might be played in the Third Revolu- 
tion by ex-Communists, if they have not 
become—in too human a reaction—pure 
anti-Communists, and when they have 
unburdened themselves of Leninism and 
even of Marxism. By the experience of 
their deception, they discovered the lim- 
its, the contradictions and the inhuman- 
ities of Communism, and the weaknesses 
of Marxism. Better than others, they are 
apt to seek for something beyond that 
which disillusioned them. One of them, 
the great writer Ignazio Silone, whose 
work is a moving testimony of Chris- 
tian nostalgia, has written that the final 
conquerors of Communism will be the 
former Communists. There is something 
more than a paradox here, as Hungary's 
heroic dead have proven. 


Hopes and Fears 


ae MAY FIND a taste of consolation 

in our analysis. This is unfortu- 
nate. We do not want to reassure any- 
one, but rather to awaken people both 
to hopes and dangers. 
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Revolutions do not come along with 
the regularity of subway cars. Like the 
others, the Third Revolution has noth- 
ing pre-determined or inevitable about 
it. It can be wiped out by Communist 
or capitalist reactions. It can grow rot- 
ten in stagnation. It can be contam- 
inated by lying ideologies—and we are 
especially distrustful of the germs of 
death which a certain humanistic exis- 
tentialism might inject into it, whose 
representatives, after the crudest errors, 
have made a brilliant about-face. The 
Third Revolution will only come into 
being with the arms and hearts of men. 

It can happen that it will be utilized 
by one of the previous revolutions 
against the other, that its European as- 
pects will serve as cover against its ex- 
tra-European aspects, and vice versa. 

It may happen that the sudden turns 
of its development might bring on a 
world war. In such a case, in all prob- 
ability, all three revolutions will perish 
in the chaos. There are times when de- 
spair pays, there are others when it 
makes you lose everything by playing 
double or nothing. 

All that exists now is a gleam of light 
under the door that the future opens to 
us. The revolts of Poland and especial- 
ly that of Hungary represent, by anal- 
ogy, what the uprisings of the silk-weav- 
ers of Lyons in 1831 and 1834 were for 
the second revolution. But hope gleams 
forth, light filters through a crack. From 
now on it has been proven that a totali- 
tarian regime, with its army, police and 
propaganda cannot subdue men forever, 
or tear out of their hearts the love of 
liberty. It has been proven that the sec- 
ond revolution is not the last. 

Translated by JosepH E, CUNNEEN 





1 Cf. Joseph Folliet, “De la revolution comme 
mythe et comme realité,” lecture at the Se- 
maine Sociale de Marseille, Les exigencies hu- 
maines et l'expansion economique (Lyon Chro- 
nique Sociale de France, 1956) . 











C IS CHARACTERISTIC of the great, im- 

perishable sayings of religious teach- 
ing that they are bound to situations. 
Their place is never beyond human in- 
tercourse. They arise as spoken response 
to some occasion. A group is assembled, 
whether one that had previously joined 
the speaker or one that has gathered 
around him at the moment. To the 
members of that group the word is di- 
rected, perhaps to summon them in a 
given situation or to answer a question 
raised just then in connection with a 
situation. Demanding or demanded, the 
message of the particular man is ad- 
dressed to their special circumstances; 
it concerns itself with the present mo- 
ment and aims to affect it. 

But once this word has spread abroad 
and has entered thereby into the mem- 
ory and tradition of other generations, 
each generation fashions out of that 
word the counsel and encouragement, 
the exhortation and comfort it has need 
of in the new conditions of its existence. 
The original saying proves to be able 
to bestow manifold gifts far beyond its 
initial intention, gifts for manifold sit- 
uations in historical and personal life; 
indeed, we may even say it contains 





This article of Professor Buber dates 
from 1953 and will be included in a 
volume of collected essays, POINTING THE 
Way (translated and edited by Maurice 
S. Friedman), which Harper's will pub- 
lish this Fall. Cross Currents has al- 
ready published two other essays of the 
world-renowned author of I AND THou: 
“The Education of Character’ (Winter 
1951), and “Genuine Conversation and 
the Possibilities for Peace” (Fall 1955). 


THE VALIDITY AND LIMITATION 
OF THE POLITICAL PRINCIPLE 
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these gifts. Such a message is directed 
to a particular group, but it is also di- 
rected to the human world—not to a 
vague and universal world, but to the 
concrete, the actual, historically-burden- 
ed and historically-inflamed world. The 
interpretation will be true to the say- 
ing only when it unites to its intention 
at the hour in which it was spoken the 
intention unfolded throughout all the 
hours of its working and, in a special 
way, the intention of this hour when 
the interpretation is made. History not 
only expands, it also deepens the signif- 
icance of the saying, for what is suc- 
cessively derived from it 
further into its ground. 
Jesus’ saying concerning the tribute 
money, on the basis of which I shall 
proceed in order to discuss the value 
and limitation of the political principle 
as it concerns our historical hour, is a 
message of this kind. Interpreters of this 
saying have repeatedly and rightly point- 
ed out that Jesus deduced from the 
image of Caesar on the coin the duty 
not to refuse tax to the earthly ruler. 
On the other hand, it seems to me an 


error to understand the duty, as has ~ 


been done, as lying in the fact that the 
payment has been described as a resti- 
tution. Neither a financial expert nor 
a normal human being conceives the 
money that he inherits or earns to be a 
gift of the state out of its treasury. The 
relation of the state that coins money 
to the economic society that employs 
money, at whose disposal the state places 
the medium of exchange, is, in fact, a 
wholly different one. And what is far 
more important: the giving to God that 


penetrates 


is enjoined in the latter part of the say- 





ing can only by a strained interpreta- 
tion be explained as a giving back; in- 
deed this construction would warp the 
meaning of the saying. The only legiti- 
raate interpretation, as has been main- 
tained in this connection,* is one that 
follows the clue of the sense of the 
Greek word: “to render what one has 
to give in the fulfillment of a duty or 
expectation.” 

But there already begins that nec- 
essary striving I have spoken of: to draw 
close to the original ground of the mes- 
sage that no longer pertains to one time 
but to all times. What, we ask, does it 
mean that time after time man can and 
should give something to God, as time 
after time he can and should give some- 
thing to the earthly power ruling over 
him; and further what does it mean that 
the subject of that gift is designated as 
“what is God’s’”—or, in the translation 
closer to the original (which is to be 
assumed when translating the Greek text 
into Aramaic), “that which belongs to 
God” or “is due” Him, on the same 
plane with that which belongs to or is 
due Caesar. That one should “give,” 
that one is obliged to render to Caesar, 
the superior power, the state, what the 
state legitimately demands of its citi- 
zens, namely, what is due to the state 
on the ground of the reciprocal relation- 
ship of reciprocal, limited claim, is clear 
enough. But how can that which he is 
obliged to give to God be placed on 
the same level? Is the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between God and man which 
each human creature enters into by his 
existence also one of a reciprocal, lim- 
ited claim? Does man, then, have any 
claim at all on God? When he actually 
turns to God, that is, when he prays in 
truth and reality, he can hardly persist 
in a claim for a moment. But if God 





* Buchsel in Kittel’s Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament, Il, 170. 
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has a claim on man, how can it be lim- 
ited? If one begins to measure from the 
side of Caesar what a man has to “give,” 
shall the remainder, or the actual part 
of the remainder, fall to the share of 
God? In this wise it has clearly been 
understood by those who have explain- 
ed the saying as meaning that one ought 
to comply with the worldly power so 
long as it demands nothing that stands 
in contradiction to the reverence due 
God in the form of creed and service, 
hence nothing such as sacrificing to the 
Roman emperor as godlike being. But 
thereby the sphere of the divine, the 
sphere of the life of man pledged to 
God, is inevitably reduced to cult and 
confession. In other words, instead of 
being the Lord of existence, God is 
made into the God of religion. 


If, on the other hand, we begin meas- 
uring with God and try first, without 
regard for other claims, to ascertain what 
is due God without reserve, then we en- 
counter in the depths of man’s experi- 
ence of himself a dark but elemental 
knowledge that man owes himself, the 
totality of his existence, to God. From 
this primal knowledge the central act 
of the cult, the sacrifice, apparently de- 
rives: man understands his offering as 
a symbolic substitute permitted him in 
place of himself. Thus the body of the 
sacrificial animal (as we find again and 
again, from a Phoenician formula to 
one of Indian Islam) represents his own 
body. Later we encounter in the lan- 
guage of that revelation in whose tradi- 
tion Jesus grew up and to which he fun- 
damentally referred himself, the awe- 
some command he himself cited as the 
first of all: man shall love God “with 
all his might.” If one takes the primacy 
of this commandment as seriously as Je- 
sus took it, then one must exclude at 
the outset the acknowledgment of any 
special sphere to which one has to “give” 
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anything at all in independence of his 
relationship with God. 


Unless we seek to allay the disquiet- 
ude aroused in us by the saying about 
the tribute money through summarily 
relegating it, as some theologians have 
done, to the “enigmatic sayings,” we are 
obliged to abandon the current inter- 
pretation according to which the state- 
ment is concerned with a division be- 
tween different provinces of the same 
sphere. Building upon the experiences 
of all the generations that have encoun- 
tered the sayings of Jesus in their hours 
of historical decision, and also on the 
dearly purchased self-understanding of 
our own generation, we must turn to 
another explanation. I can indicate it 
in modern terms alone, since, as far as 
I know, this explanation has not been 
previously dealt with. But its basic, non- 
conceptual content must be numbered 
among the presuppositions that, though 
unexpressed, need no expression since 
every central figure has them in com- 
mon with the inner circle of his hearers. 


The human person, ontologically re- 
garded, constitutes not a single sphere, 
but a union of two spheres. By this I in 
no way imply the duality of body and 
soul, allotting to one the kingdom of 
Caesar and to the other the kingdom of 
God; such a dualism would be in clear 
conflict with the teaching of Jesus. Rath- 
er, proceeding from the word of Deuter- 
onomy, “with all thy soul and with all 
thy might,” I mean the sphere of whole- 
ness and that of separation or division. 
When, and in so far as, man becomes 
whole, he becomes God's and gives to 
God; he gives to God just this whole- 
ness. The realization of wholeness afford- 
ed man in any earthly matter is ulti- 
mately, and beyond any name that one 
can give it, connected with this. His hu- 
man life, imprinted with mortality, can- 
not run its course in wholeness; it is 


bound to separation, to division. But 
he may and should elicit from the for- 
mer direction for the latter. What is legi- 
timately done in the sphere of separa- 
tion receives its legitimacy from the 
sphere of wholeness. In the sermon of 
Deuteronomy the commandment to love 
is followed soon after by a noteworthy 
dual statement. First it is said that God 
loves the stranger who is a guest among 
you, and then it bids, “You shall love 
the stranger.” Our duty to love the 
stranger in the sphere of separation fol- 
lows, if we love God in the sphere of 
wholeness, from God's love for him, the 
exposed man. 

Thus giving to the state, giving that 
which is due it in the sphere of separa- 
tion, is authorized by the sphere of 
wholeness in which we give to God what 
is due Him: ourselves. The same insight 
can be phrased in other categories: those 
of the direct and the indirect relation- 
ship. The being directed to God in his 
wholeness stands in direct relation to 
Him; all direct relationship can receive 
measure and direction only from there. 
Give to God your immediacy, the say- 
ing about tribute money says to us, and 
from so doing you will learn ever anew 
what of your mediacy you shall give to 
Caesar. 


Since the time when certain oppo- 
nents of Jesus—called “the Pharisees” by 
the Evangelists, in starkly oversimplified 
fashion—asked him whether the Judaic 
man is obliged by God to pay taxes or 
may exercise passive resistance, genera- 
tions of world history have met the say- 
ing of Jesus with questions born of their 
particular situations, and these situa- 
tions have become ever more difficult 
and contradictory. The question now is 
not one of foreign rule, but of one’s 
own; not one of a government sustain- 
ed by force but of a government whose 





legitimacy is willingly acknowledged. 
The question does not pertain to acts 
governed by law; it no longer merely 
concerns carrying out what is ordered. 
The question in sincreasing measure is 
one of man himself. It is not, however, 
the state in its empirical manifestation 
that first raised the claim that has 
put man in question. It is rather the 
political thinker who elevated the state 
above the multiplicity of its empirical 
forms of manifestation into the abso- 
lute. 


The decisive stretch of this way leads 
from Hobbes, the hostile son of the Eng- 
lish Revolution, to Hegel, the hostile 
son of the French. Hobbes, to be sure, 
subjects the interpretation of the word 
of God to the civil power, but he holds 
fast to the unconditional superiority of 
the God who transcends it. Thus there 
can still persist here, even if in only a 
secondary and dependent fashion de 
facto, what is God's. For Hegel, who 
sees in the fact “that the state is” the 
“walking of God in the world” in which 
the idea, as the “real God,” “conscious- 
ly realizes” itself, for Hegel, who under- 
stands the national spirit as “the divine 
that knows and wills itself,” there is no 
longer anything that can be distinguish- 
ed. from what is Caesar’s. If man has 
“his being only therein” in what he 
owes the state, if he has “his entire val- 
ue” “only through the state,” then log- 
ically he himself is the tribute he owes 
to “Caesar.” In place of the empirical 
state, which was not or was not yet able 
to raise this claim (in its totalitarian 
form, of course, the state has already 
since then come quite close to it), it 
has been raised in the still-unconcluded 
age of Hegel by the political principle. 
This principle no longer confronts the 
individual and places a demand on him, 
like its predecessor; it permeates his soul 
and conquers his will. 
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By “the political principle” I desig- 
nate that so-to-speak practical axiom 
that predominates in the opinion and 
attitude of a very great part of the mod- 
ern world. Formulated in a sentence, it 
means roughly that public regimes are 
the legitimate determinants of human 
existence. Chief emphasis lies naturally 
on the adjective “legitimate.” The prin- 
ciple does not simply take cognizance of 
the fact that in the era of the so-called 
world wars the fate of those involved 
therein is elementarily and ever-increas- 
ingly dependent upon what happens be- 
tween the states, or more concretely, be- 
tween their representatives. It aims rath- 
er to establish that this is rightfully the 
case, since the political environment 
constitutes the essential condition of 
man and it does not exist for his sake 
but he for it. Man, accordingly, is es- 
sentially Caesar’s. So far as this practi- 
cal axiom prevails, the saying concern- 
ing the tribute money is virtually nulli- 
fied. Whether the remainder that is left 
after the abstraction of the essential can 
still be booked to the account of “God” 
—where this word has largely either been 
stricken from the current vocabulary or 
employed only metaphorically or con- 
ventionally—is hardly of importance. 


In a human world so constituted, to 
discuss the value and limitation of the 
political principle in the spirit of the 
saying about tribute money means to 
criticize at the decisive point the would- 
be absoluta, the archons of the hour. 


It is not the case, indeed, that in our 
age the absolute character of any kind 
of being, is simply contested. The rela- 
tivizing of the highest values that marks 
this age has halted before the political 
principle. More than that, within the 
practical pragmatism that is the basic 
form of this relativizing, the initial in- 
dividualistic phase, in which the ethi- 
cal, noetic, and religious values are test- 














ed by their utility for the life of the 
individual and are only sanctioned ac- 
cording to this utility, is succeeded by 
a second, collectivistic phase. Here truth 
is no longer understood and dealt with 
as what is advantageous to me, but to 
“us.” This “we” is ostensibly that of the 
collectivity, perhaps of the “people”; in 
fact, however, it is the advantage of 
those who are currently ruling. In the 
interests of the maintenance and expan- 
sion of their power, these rulers seek in 
manifold ways to preserve in the people 
a belief in the existence of a truth which 
they themselves no longer share. The 
individualistic doctrine of relativism 
which we perceive in its most grandiose 
form in Stirner and Nietzsche, is sup- 
planted—in an order the reverse of the 
sequence in the history of the sophists— 
partly by the collectivistic relativism of 
Marxism, partly by the various corrup- 
tions of existentialism, which are in 
some points singularly close to Marxism. 
Among these the German species of exis- 
tentialism, an ocntological affirmation of 
history, appears to me especially signifi- 
cant. I can touch here only on what di- 
rectly concerns our problems, in which 
connection may I note that not only 
Marx but also Heidegger descends essen- 
tially from Hegel. 

Marx’s so-called “inversion” of the 
Hegelian world image is at the same 
time a reduction, since, following the 
great Vico, of all that exists, in nature 
and spirit, he allots to our knowledge 
only that in whose occurrence we men 
have historically participated; he com- 
bines with this reduction a still more 
intensive historicization of being than is 
found in Hegel. Apparently the histori- 
cal economic process alone is accorded 
absoluteness—although, of course, only a 
historically existent one—and the state 
belongs only to its “super-structure” and 
as such is relativized. But since the poli- 
tical order appears here as the bearer of 





the future change of all things and the 
highly centralized political concentra- 
tion of power as the indispensable prep- 
aration for it, the unlimited state is pos- 
tulated as the unconditional determin- 
ing force until, according to the escha- 
tological myth of the withering away of 
the state, the miraculous leap from the 
realm of necessity to that of freedom 
can be made. 

The existentialism of Heidegger is 
also rooted in Hegel's thought, but in 
a deeper, indeed the deepest possible 
level. For Hegel world history is the ab- 
solute process in which the spirit attains 
to consciousness of itself; so for Heideg- 
ger historical existence is the illumina- 
tion of being itself; in neither is there 
room for a superhistorical reality that 
sees history and judges it. For both phi- 
losophers the historical allows itself to 
be sanctioned in the last resort by its 
own thought concerning the history; 
here as there, accordingly, reflection on 
man’s boldest concept, that of eternity 
set in judgment above the whole course 
of history and thereby above each his- 
torical age, is not admitted. Time is not 
embraced by the timeless, and the ages 
do not shudder before One who does 
not dwell in time but only appears in 
it. The knowledge has vanished that 
time can in no wise be conceived as a 
finally existing reality, independent and 
self-contained, and that absurdity lies in 
wait for every attempt to reflect on it 
in this way, no matter whether time be 
contemplated as finite or as infinite. If 
historical time and history are absolut- 
ized, it can easily occur that in the midst 
of present historical events the time- 
bound thinker ascribes to the state’s cur- 
rent drive to power the character of an 
absolute and in this sense the deter- 
mination of the future. After that, the 
goblin called success, convulsively grin- 
ning, may occupy for awhile the divine 
seat of authority. 
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But how does it happen at all that 
the state can everywhere be absolutized 
when it exists in fact only in the plural, 
as “the states,” each of them being con- 
tinually reminded of its relativity 
through the existence of the others? 

Hegel could conceive of the state as 
absolute precisely because history for 
him was absolute and the state that had 
become representative in any historical 
epoch signified, in his mind, the current 
actuality of the being of the state. In 
Heidegger one may still read, something 
of the same notion between the lines. 
But in the concreteness of lived life, a 
Strange singularizing has been accom- 
plished here; it would call to mind the 
myths of primitive tribes in which the 
creation of the world is related as the 
creation of the tiny territory of the tribe, 
were these myths not concerned with 
something essentially different from the 
state, with something, in distinction to 
it, corporeal and pregnant with mystery, 
the fatherland. Hegel has not noticed 
this vast difference; thus he can write, 
“While the state, the fatherland, makes 
up the community of existence...” Jac- 
ob Grimm has come closer to perceiving 
the true nature of the matter. 

On the other hand, all relative valua- 
tion of the state rests for the most part 
just on the fact of plurality, since the 
defense against the outside world gen- 
erally asserts itself far more emphatical- 
ly than a defense against inside perils. 
Enemy communities are, in general, far 
more clearly discernible than hostile ele- 
ments within. The state, of course, only 
reluctantly leaves the measure of its val- 
lue to be determined within the limits 
of actual differences of interest; not in- 
frequently it fosters a perspective which 
allows differences of interest to appear 
as radical opposition. The accumulated 
power of mastery thrives on drawing 
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profit from a—so to speak—latent excep- 
tional condition. Vast sectors of the 
economy are inclined, understandably, 
to help perpetuate this tendency. Thus 
in times like ours the cold war tends 
to become the normal historical condi- 
tion. Already at the beginning of our 
historical period we saw teachers of the 
law appear who, obedient to this trait 
of the times, defined the concept of the 
political so that everything disposed it- 
self within it according to the criterion 
‘“friend-enemy,” in which the concept of 
enemy includes “the possibility of physi- 
cal killing.”” The practice of states has 
conveniently followed their advice. Many 
states decree the division of mankind 
into friends who deserve to live and ene- 
mies who deserve to die, and the politi- 
cal principle sees to it that what is de- 
creed penetrates the hearts and reins of 
men. 


Note carefully that I do not speak of 
the conduct of war itself where personal 
decisions are, to some extent, taken away 
beforehand and in the abyss of events 
killing becomes kindred with being kill- 
ed. I refer only to that realm of life in 
which free decision becomes unexpec- 
tedly unfree. 


The clearest example of this condi- 
tion is furnished by that certainly most 
remarkable structure within the public 
organization that we call the party. 
Among the members of the _ political 
party are people of the most scrupulous 
integrity in their private lives. Yet when 
their party has specified who the (in 
this case internal) “enemy” is, these 
same people will day after day, with 
peaceful and untroubled conscience, lie, 
slander, betray, steal, torment, torture, 
murder. In the factories of party doc- 
trine good conscience is being depend- 
ably fashioned and refashioned. 


I have no warrant whatever to de- 
clare that under all circumstances the 
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interest of the group is to be sacrificed 
to the moral demand, more particularly 
as the cruel conflicts of duties and their 
unreserved decision on the basis of the 
situation seem to me to belong to the 
essential existence of a genuine personal 
ethos. But the evident absence of this 
inner conflict, the lack of its wounds 
and scars, is to me uncanny. I am not 
undertaking to set material limits to 
the validity of the political principle. 
That, rather, is just what must take 
place in reality time after time, soul 
after soul, situation after situation: I 
mean only to say that this occurrence 
has obviously become an exceptional 
one. 


That one cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon is an entirely true saying, for Mam- 
mon embraces the soul and leaves noth- 
ing of it free. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that it is possible to serve God 
and the group to which one belongs if 
one is courageously intent on serving 
God in the sphere of the group, as much 
as one can. As much as one can at the 
time; “quantum satis” means in the lan- 
guage of lived truth not “either-or,” but 
“‘as-much-as-one can.” If the political or- 
ganization of existence does not infringe 
on my wholeness and immediacy, it may 
demand of me that I do justice to it at 
any particular time as far as, in a given 
inner conflict, I believe I am able to an- 
swer for. At any particular time; for 
here there is no once-for-all: in each sit- 
uation that demands decision the demar- 
cation line between service and service 
must be drawn anew—not necessarily 
with fear, but necessarily with that trem- 
bling of the soul that precedes every gen- 
uine decision. 


Another note must still be added. 
When men of integrity join a party, they 
do so out of a conviction that the party 
strives for a goal of the same general 
character as their own, and that this goal 





is to be reached solely through an ener- 
getic alliance of the like-minded. An ac- 
tual party, however, consists both of gen- 
uinely convinced members and of only 
ostensibly convinced men who have en- 
tered it for all kinds of motives, usually 
out of an inextricable tangle of motives. 
It may easily happen, of course, that 
those of pretended convictions predomi- 
nate. Be that as it may, it is encumbent 
on those of genuine conviction to resist 
the dominance of the fictitious faction 
within the party without crippling the 
party’s energy. A thorny business this is; 
but without it one cannot serve God 
in the party, one cannot render Him in 
the sphere of political organization what 
is His, God’s. What is at stake here is 
shown most clearly when means are 
proposed whose nature contradicts the 
nature of the goal. Here too one is 
obliged not to proceed on principle, but 
only to advance ever again in the re- 
sponsibility of the line of demarcation 
and to answer for it; not in order to 
keep one’s soul clean of blood—that 
would be a vain and wretched enter- 
prise—but in order to guard against 
means being chosen that will lead away 
from the cherished goal to another goal 
essentially similar to those means; for 
the end never sanctifies the means, but 
the means can certainly thwart the end. 


There is, it seems to me, a front— 
only seldom perceived by those who com- 
pose it--that cuts across all the fronts of 
the hour, both the external and the in- 
ternal. There they stand, ranged side by 
side, the men of real conviction who are 
found in all groups, all parties, all peo- 
ples, yet who know little or nothing of 
one another from group to group, from 
party to party, from people to people. 
As different as the goals are in one place 
and in another, it is still one front, for 
they are all engaged in the one fight for 
human truth. But human truth is noth- 
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ing other than the faithfulness of man 
to the one truth that he cannot possess, 
that he can only serve, his fidelity to the 
truth of God. Remaining true to the 
truth, as much as he can, he strives to 
his goal. The goals are different, very 
different, but if each way has been trod 
in truth, the lines leading to these goals 
intersect, extended beyond them, in the 
truth of God. Those who stand on the 
crossfront, those who know nothing of 
one another, have to do with one an- 
other. 

We live at a juncture in which the 
problem of a common human destiny 
has become so obstinate that the experi- 
enced administrators of the political 
principle are, for the most part, only 
able to go through the motions of match- 
ing its demands. They offer counsel but 
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know none. They struggle against one 
another, and every soul struggles against 
itself. They need a language to under- 
stand one another and have no language 
except the current political jargon fit 
only for declamations. For sheer power 
they are impotent, for sheer tricks they 
are incapable of acting decisively. Per- 
haps in the hour when the catastrophe 
sends in advance its final warning, those 
who stand on the crossfront will have 
to come to the rescue. They who have 
in common the language of human truth 
must then unite to attempt in common 
to give at last to God what is God’s, or, 
what here means the same thing since 
when mankind has lost its way it stands 
before God, to give to man what is man’s 
in order to rescue him from being de- 
voured by the political principle. 











A’ ITs CORE—and this is always the 

case when one really gets to the 
heart of the matter—it is very simple; 
there is not really any problem. No, the 
Church is not “clerical.” The Church is 
ourselves, it is the People of God, the 
new and true Israel, the people whom 
God has chosen, the community of the 
elect, marked with the seal, the mystical 
body of Christ, or, again, the Spouse, 
the Kingdom, the City of God accom- 
plishing its pilgrimage across historical 
time. 

This community is, of course, a socie- 
ty organized, hierarchical, monarchical: 
this we must not forget, nor should we 
ever risk forgetting it; but this rather 
complex hierarchy which exercises its 
authority over the mass of the faithful is 
in the service of the faithful and of their 
spiritual welfare: St. Peter feels himself 
honored at bearing the title of “servant 
of the servants of God,” and this for- 
mula is not an affected humility, rather 
does it express the most profound value 
of the mission confided to the vicar of 
Christ. (It is worth noting that the first 
Pope to have made use of this expres- 
sion, Gregory the Great, and the one 
who gave it its widespread currency, 
Gregory the Seventh, rank among those 
pontiffs who were the most energetic and 
most aware of their authority.) 

Here we touch upon an _ essential 
point; the comparative history of reli- 
gion aids us in understanding this spe- 
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cific character of the Christian Church: 
what a difference, for example, between 
it and the Buddhist or Manichean com- 
munity. These latter two religions ad- 
mit of two very distinct categories of ad- 
herents: members in the superior cate- 
gory alone, bhiksu, bhiksuni (the man 
or woman who belongs to a Buddhist 
monastic order), and among the Mani- 
cheans the Elect, are what one might 
call believers in full exercise, believers 
who, putting into application the conse- 
quences of their beliefs, can hope for 
the deliverance or the salvation which 
has been promised to them; as for the 
others, the simple adherent (upasaka or 
Auditors), they can only participate in 
the merits of the first by almsgiving and 
other services which they render to 
them, and they will see themselves re- 
warded, thanks to reincarnation, in an- 
other life. There is nothing comparable 
to this in Christianity. No special privi- 
lege has ever been recognized or claimed 
either for our religious orders or for our 
clergy. 

I could continue at length on this 
theme; in fact, a whole course could be 
given over to this topic, a course in 
which philology would contend with his- 
tory, only to expand into theology and 
possibly into mysticism. (I would re- 
mind you, for example, of the ambiguity 
attached to the word priest; we make 
use of it to translate simultaneously both 
the Greek word hiereus, a word which 
is properly applied only to the transcen- 
dent priesthood of the unique Mediator 
and, by participation, to the common 
priesthood of the faithful; and, on the 
other hand, as a rendering of the func- 
tional term presbuteros, literally elder, 
just as bishop signifies guardian or 





watcher, and deacon signifies servant. 
But if I were to pursue such a tack, even 
sticking only to the essentials, you would 
doubtlessly accuse me of escaping into 
the clouds and of dodging the difficulty 
of the subject—our difficulties. 


What I have said up till now does 
not define an ideal, but a spiritual real- 
ity, that is to say, something more real 
than mere appearances; it is indeed the 
sole true reality of the Church. But there 
is, along with that, the world of appear- 
ances, the data of daily experience, “the 
empirical Catholic Church,” as Protes- 
tant historians love to say in opposing 
it to the City of God as defined by St. 
Augustine. The problem of clericalism 
leads us to touch upon a very profound 
aspect of the mystery of the Church, a 
mystery much more complex than some 
of the formulas would lead you to sup- 
pose, formulas such as “visible Church, 
invisible Church,” formulas which an 
exact theology has never been really able 
to accept. The Church is at once in his- 
tory and at the same time tending to- 
ward an eschatalogical fulfillment. The 
Kingdom of God is already among us, 
and yet we are awaiting the return of 
the Lord; the Church is holy, sine ma- 
cula nec ruga, but still sinners abound 
among us, and there is sin within each 
one of us. The best formula that I have 
encountered to express this ineffable 
mystery is that of Mgr. Charles Journet: 
“The Church is without sin, but not 
without sinners. ... Its frontiers divide 
in two the being of its children.” 


That is what puts us at our ease in 
making a frontal assault upon this deli- 
cate aspect of our subject: that there 
have been, in spite of the beautiful doc- 
trine recalled to mind above, deviations, 
excesses in the matter of clericalism, 
who can deny? Certainly not the his- 
torian! I recall having come across in 
a medieval text this strange formula: 
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“Sacerdotes eorumque sectatores,” the 
priests and their partisans, which is, to 
say the least, strange. When a baron of 
the Middle Ages, after a life filled with 
pillage, theft, rape, brigandage, war and 
murder, sets aside in his will a rich en- 
dowment for the neighboring monastery 
or church, on the condition that they 
offer prayers for him, he is certainly act- 
ing in conformity with the Christian 
faith, but this manner of drawing a 
check against the communion of saints 
seems to me to be more characteristic 
of the behavior of a Buddhist or Mani- 
chean than a Christian. Again, what are 
we to say, for example, concerning what 
history reveals to us (and it is often a 
distressing revelation) about the prac- 
tice of receiving communion: you know 
what a decline there had been (a de- 
cline begun, as a matter of fact, in the 
East earlier than in the West) in the 
practice of frequent communion; the 
faithful no longer communicated more 
than three times, and ultimately no 
more than once, a year; a situation 
which meant that the priest had now 
come not only to consecrate but even 
to communicate in the name of the en- 
tire community, the faithful no longer 
participated in the liturgy (except spir- 
itually), but rather, as they say, “assist- 
ed at the holy sacrifice.” You know how 
difficult it was to turn back this tide; 
a truly revolutionary decree from Saint 
Pius X, issued on December 20, 1905, 
was required to accomplish this. 


I must appear to you to be somewhat 
stubborn in getting at my subject in 
such an indirect manner, but I think 
these references might be helpful in il- 
luminating those difficulties in the midst 
of which we find ourselves struggling in 
our daily lives and actions. 


It is impossible to avoid dealing with 
the Middle Ages. Mounier used to love 
to speak of “the late (in the sense of 
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deceased) Christendom’; we have not 
as yet succeeded in burying this past, a 
past which is much closer to us than 
it might seem. I should like to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion in order to de- 
nounce a certain myth concerning the 
Middle Ages. The medieval ideal of 
Christendom, the single historically ac- 
cessible model of a truly healthy civili- 
zation, has exerted and continues to 
exert a real fascination over some of 
our contemporaries; and not only over 
Catholics or Christians; I can recall a 
phrase from one of those theorists of 
the phenomenon of “civilization,” a man 
widely read during the ‘thirties, Waldo 
Frank. He was an American of Jewish 
background, and, I believe, in his per- 
sonal beliefs an agnostic. With what en- 
thusiasm did he celebrate that Chris- 
tianity in which there lived together, 
fraternally, side by side, “the emperor 
and the serf, the pope and the mendi- 
cant, Dante and his valet.” 


Certainly it had become necessary to 
react against that scorn into which the 
Renaissance and the eighteenth century 
philosophy of enlightenment had plung- 
ed the Middle Ages and its “obscuran- 
tism,”’ its “Gothic” spirit, but now that 
these things have been rightfully rees- 
tablished, it becomes necessary to say, 
and especially to Christians, that, re- 
markable as it might have been, medie- 
val civilization was nonetheless not the 
City of God already come down to earth. 
This may seem obvious and naive, yet 
it is important to emphasize it: the 
Christian philosophy of history is orient- 
ed toward the future, toward a realiza- 
tion yet to come, toward eschatology. We 
must not allow our heads to be turned 
backwards, with our eyes fixed on an 
ideal past which we would like to re- 
establish and restore, as was for too long 
the attitude of Catholics who, react- 
ing against the distressing innovations 
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“owing to the evil of the times,” sought 
to repair the breaches which had been 
opened by the anti-clerical French Re- 
public, by the French Revolution, by 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, 
etc. 


It is only right to restore to its truly 
historical proportions the myth of this 
Christendom, of this civilization which 
preferred to see everything completely 
subordinated to the exigencies of the 
Christian faith. It was an ideal, it exist- 
ed in the consciences and in the wills 
of men who with all their hearts sought 
to translate this ideal into the realm of 
fact, but this ideal was never one hun- 
dred per cent empirically realized; there 
were always some sectors of the civiliza- 
tion, of the medieval soul, which had 
never been Christianized in any depth 
(the ideal of courtly love among the 
Troubadours, for example) ; on the oth- 
er hand, Christendom had already be- 
gun to come undone even before it had 
fulfilled itself, under the pressure of new 
forces, such as the rebirth of the pagan 
ideal of the state (with the jurists of 
Bologna, Frederick the Second, Philip 
the Fair) , or the appearances of the first 
stages of capitalism. 


I would denounce this myth of Chris- 
tendom in another sense: the represen- 
tation that has been made of it, espe- 
cially in Catholic circles, remains mythi- 
cal enough, that is, not sufficiently con- 
forming to what might be attained as 
historical truth. The medieval period, 
such as it has been, “‘wie es eigentlich 
gewesen,” reveals itself as much less cler- 
ical than one might imagine. People are 
always evoking the picture of Gregory 
the Seventh and the Emperor Henry 
the Fourth at Canossa, but there are all 
those other cases, involving Charle- 
magne, Lothaire, the Ottos, Henry the 
Third, where it is, on the contrary, the 
emperor who takes into his hands the 








spiritual interests of the Church, sum- 
mons the Pope to his tribunal and either 
confirms him or “resigns” him, not to 
say dismisses and replaces. Exceptional 
cases? Perhaps, but under its most nor- 
mal form medieval society (picture, if 
you will, the beautiful fresco in the 
chapel of the Spaniards at Sainte-Marie- 
Nouvelle de Florence) has always ac- 
corded a place, subordinate yet symme- 
trical, to the lay power alongside of ec- 
clesiastical power: on one side the Pope, 
the bishops, etc., on the other the em- 
peror, the kings, the lords—and let us 
not forget the University, most often 
“clerical” in a sense, but nonetheless rep- 
resenting values other than those of the 
Hierarchy. 


Catholic historians have not given 
enough importance to this fact; too of- 
ten (and herein is the limitation of the 
work of the lamented Dean Fliche, a 
work in other respects so fertile), we 
are given a Guelph version of medieval 
history, written from the point of view 
of the clerical party. But that is only 
one side of the question; it would be 
false to suggest that the Ghibellines 
were all heretics, worthy of excommu- 
nication. Dante is outside of neither 
Christendom nor the Church! 


You must still be thinking that I am 
at some distance from the problems of 
today. As a matter of fact, I am right 
at the heart of my subject, It is very 
important to state that even Christen- 
dom, the “sacral’’ Christendom of the 
Middle Ages, recognized the legitimate, 
necessary role of a power, a lay element 
balancing (although there is the onto- 
logical inequality of the two swords), 
buttressing the power exercised by cleri- 
cal hands. The Church, without sin, is 
never without sinners, and for good rea- 
son: it is composed, not of an angelic 
species, but rather of men, which is to 
say—with the single exception of the im- 
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maculately conceived Mary—of sinners. 
“All power corrupts.” All power, placed 
in the hands of men, must be constantly ~ 
tempered, checked, limited, lest it ex- 
pose its possessors, who are, after all, 
but men to the dangers of overstepping 
their bounds. When the faithful mani- 
fest, I do not say too much submission, 
but too much passivity, too much indif- 
ference with regard to the authority of 
their legitimate superiors, the faithful 
expose the superiors to insurmount- 
able temptations, leaving aside the ques- 
tion of God's grace. 


The unfortunate thing (and here we 
touch upon one of the deep-seated rea- 
sons which have impelled Catholic his- 
torians to adopt the point of view of 
the Guelph party, and which have push- 
ed contemporary Catholicism toward 
some forms of clericalism which the 
Middle Ages itself never knew), the un- 
fortunate fact is that, since the develop- 
ment of a civilization not only lay but 
anti-ecclesiastical, anti-Catholic and fi- 
nally anti-Christian, this necessary role 
of a laity acting as a counterbalance has 
been assumed, not by Christians, but by 
enemies of the Church and of the Cross 
of Christ. It will be useful to recall here 
some of Maritain’s statements concern- 
ing masks and roles: “... The roles of 
iniquity are played by masks or figures 
of justice, but the roles of justice are 
played (and corrupted) by the masks of 
iniquity....” 

I insist, in the first place because it is 
historically true, and secondly because 
there is here a lesson for the practical 
order, that, fearful, as they say, of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
Church, we forget too often, we Catho- 
lics, that within the very bosom of the 
Church there must be filled the difficult 
but necessary role of the Ghibelline; we 
rely too much, as a matter of fact, on 
these enemies to give aid to our Church 
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in the fulfillment of its mission. I trust 
that I shall not scandalize anyone in 
stating that there is a Christian anti- 
clericalism necessary to the health of the 
Church. I shall always remember a piece 
of advice which my grand-uncle the 
canon gave me when I was a child: “My 
child,” he said, “always be suspicious of 
priests.” He was a wise man and a holy 
man; I think today, at the age of fifty- 
one, that he has done his share to make 
a good Catholic out of me. 


As you can see, once it has been de- 
mythologized, the medieval era still has 
much that is worthwhile to offer us— 
which does not mean that we ought to 
imitate it in its entirety, as if no other 
type of Christian civilization were pos- 
sible. As for myself, I am quite aware 
of the contingent and the specific in the 
history of western Christianity: when 
one is acquainted with Christian anti- 
quity (for prior to the barbarian inva- 
sions which marked the beginning of 
the Middle Ages, the West had known 
several centuries of Christian life, sev- 
eral centuries of Christianity) , when one 
is acquainted with the Byzantine world 
whose Christian civilization continued 
without interruption that of the Eastern 
Empire descended from Constantine, 
one is struck by the much more cleri- 
cal character, relatively speaking, of 
western Christianity as compared to the 
character of these other Christianities. 
And yet all are equally sacral. 


There is a phenomenon there so mac- 
roscopic, so evident, that I should like 
to trace it in a few words or by means 
of several examples. The collapse, the 
disappearance, so to speak, of the Ro- 
man civilization under the assaults of 
the barbarians led the clergy and monks 
of the High Middle Ages to assume prop- 
erly human responsibilities, responsibili- 
ties which in and of themselves were 
alien to their mission proper, simply be- 


cause the clerics and the monks were 
the only ones prepared to preserve a 
minimum of civilization and culture, 
both of which are indispensable to the 
Christian life. Thus at Rome the tasks 
of supplying food and of rendering pub- 
lic assistance were seen to, during the 
first centuries of our era, by the imperial 
fiat; but when in an Italy disorganized 
by the Lombard invasion, the Byzantine 
emperor could no longer assume this in- 
dispensable function, it became neces- 
sary for the Roman Church to look af- 
ter these duties in their stead. This in 
turn gave rise to the appearance of the 
deacons, that curious institution of mon- 
astic origin which survives down into 
Our own day in the title of Cardinal- 
deacon. In France, during the Merovin- 
gian period, when the disappearance of 
the classical type of school led to the 
virtual disappearance of all instruction, 
it became necessary for the clergy, in 
order that it might revive in the follow- 
ing generation, to busy itself with the 
founding of schools in order to teach 
reading to a few children, from among 
whom sufficiently qualified priests might 
be recruited. I have chosen these exam- 
ples because I have had occasion to 
study them at close range, but as you 
know, there are many others: hospitals, 
bridges, etc. 


When, departing from this initial nuc- 
leus, there develops a new civilization, 
this medieval or modern civilization 
(for ours issues from this nucleus with- 
out any interruption or breaks) , assumes 
quite naturally an ecclesiastical, clerical 
form, a form which the institutions and 
services relating to these domains have 
developed. The modern university came 
out of the development of the episcopal 
schools: the word clericus in medieval 
Latin signified at once both the ton- 
sured and the lettered man. Why the 
surprise then at the sometimes abusively 
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clerical character of the first phases of 
this civilization, at the excesses or devia- 
tions which I denounced at the start? 


When being a member of the monas- 
tic orders or of the clergy was the in- 
dispensable condition for the reception 
of a minimum of intellectual formation, 
how can we be surprised that the Chris- 
tian people should have expected, and 
even required from the clerical hierar- 
chy or from the monastic elite direc- 
tives, initiative, a direction, even in mat- 
ters which, I repeat, do not properly be- 
long to the spiritual power? I believe 
that I have extricated the deep-seated 
roots of what the moderns, either sigh- 
ing or groaning, call clericalism: a situa- 
tion of fact, which did not allow at its 
origin any other practical solution, has 
given rise to a tradition which was for 
a very long time and very widely main- 
tained, in spite of the emergence of a 
new set of lay values in the modern 
epoch, a tradition of which it is not at 
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all certain that the last survivals are to- 
day always clearly perceived—or perfect- 
ly legitimatized. 

I should like, by way of conclusion, 
to recall the limitations of history’s les- 
son: it proposes examples, suggests points 
of view; it does not have the capacity 
to dictate a judgment. One must distin- 
guish between the conditions of appear- 
ance and the intrinsic value of institu- 
tions. The Middle Ages were able to ela- 
borate, under the pressure of contingent 
conditions, solutions which were good 
in themselves and which represented a 
progress still] valuable. But the problem 
has been posed: all that which is cleri- 
cal is not necessarily coessential with 
the Church; to go beyond that observa- 
tion must lead to an effort of reflection, 
in turn liberating and creative, a reflec- 
tion for which the historian, having 
completed his task, must give way to 
the man of action and to the theologian. 


Translated by JAMES J]. GREENE 









Q™ WAY OF LOOKING at the Renais- 

' sance is to regard it as a time when 
the world was flooded with sound. This 
was the melodious age of poetry and 
rhetoric, following on the vocally im- 
poverished, cacophonous Middle Ages. 
The ancient tongues found voice again, 
and the vernaculars came into their own, 
spurred by the renewed attention to rhe- 
toric, the art of speaking, that is to say, 
of speaking aloud. 

Today we are especially aware of the 
aural emphasis in Renaissance culture 
through the work of scholars such as 
Lucien Febvre and through the exhaus- 
tive treatments of. the rhetorical tradi- 
tion which has become an American 
specialty at the hands of Morris W. 
Croll, C. S. Baldwin, Donald Lemen 
Clark, T. W. Baldwin, Rosemond Tuve, 
Douglas Bush, Richard McKeon, Maur- 
ice B. McNamee, Sister Miriam Joseph 
Rauh, George Williamson, and others. 
But there is another series of phenom- 
ena which marks this same period and 
of which, largely through our growing 
knowledge of the history of science, we 
are becoming more aware. For the Re- 
naissance is also the age out of which 
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modern mechanics and modern physical 
science grow. It is the age not only of 
of Poggio and Erasmus, but of Coper- 
nicus, Vesalius, and Galileo as well. 
The outlook which terminated in the 
mathematical transformation of think- 
ing and yielded the world of modern 
science has roots which are much older 
than the age of humanism and are ex- 
ceedingly ramified. Recent studies have 
underlined the fact that the humanists 
im general exercised a retarding influ- 
ence on the physical sciences and have 
stressed the fact that the pre-humanist 
scholastic age was the great seed-bed of 
modern scientific habits of mind. Since 
Duhem, the role in the development of 
modern science played by the impetus 
theories elaborated in medieval Paris 
and elsewhere has been studied in de- 
tail, and the more recent work of A. C. 
Crombie, Annaliese Maier, and a host 
of others has filled in our knowledge of 
many other aspects of physical and op- 
tical theory. Panofsky has pointed out 
certain fascinating analogies between 
the aims and performance of Gothic ar- 
chitecture and scholasticism,! and has 
further described the evolution in paint- 
ing which, by the High Renaissance, re- 
sulted in the assertion of a kind of in- 
finite pictorial space, through which the 
beholder looked and in which he felt 
himself situated, and to which all other 
interests of the artists had finally to 
yield: no longer could a floor be tilted 
up to display its parquetry nor the ani- 
mals in a hunt treated each as a thing 
interesting in itself, enveloped in its 
own particular space more or less in- 
dependent of its “real” position in “mod- 
ern” or “infinite” perspective. This 
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dominance of geometrical considerations 
in man’s response to reality has obvious 
scientific implications, and Benesch has 
suggested certain connections between it 
and the new cosmology.* 


However, these various shifts in em- 
phasis are further involved with some- 
thing more pervasive than architecture 
or painting or even the new science. In 
the present study I should like to draw 
attention to a series of developments in 
the history of ideas which specifically re- 
late the shifts in symbolization and con- 
ceptualization observable in the physi- 
cal sciences to another series of shifts 
in the ways of representing the field of 
knowledge and intellectual activity it- 
self. This latter series of shifts is ob- 
servable in the three artes sermocinales, 
or arts of communication—grammar, log- 
ic, and most particularly dialectic, or, 
as it came later to be styled, logic. At 
present, it seems best not to go into the 
question of causal relationships between 
these shifts, to decide whether the way 
one thought about knowledge brought 
on the changes in ways of thinking 
about the world, or whether the con- 
verse was true. The sequence could be 
either way, or better, both ways. The 
psychological operations involved in the 
shifts are so subtle and concern so many 
people over so great a period of time 
it is impossible to discover in full de- 
tail which new way of symbolization 
preceded which. The important thing 
is that the two shifts work in concert, 
that man’s view of the universe and his 
view of his own mind are in great part 
correlatives. 


The present document will be scant, 
for full documentation, which has to be 
largely from original sources, would it- 
self require much more space for notes 
than this entire text. Such documenta- 
tion should soon be available, with oth- 
er material, in a full-length study in 
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book form, Ramus, Method, and the 
Decay of Dialogue, scheduled for pub- 
lication in the autumn of 1957 by Har- 
vard University Press. 


II 


In many ways, the greatest shift in 
the way of conceiving knowledge be- 
tween the ancient and the modern world 
takes place in the movement from a 
pole where knowledge is conceived of 
in terms of discourse and hearing and 
persons to one where it is conceived of 
in terms of observation and sight and 
objects. This shift dominates all others 
in Western intellectual history, and as 
compared to it, the supposed shift from 
a deductive to an inductive method pales 
into insignificance. For, in terms of this 
shift, the coming into prominence of 
deduction, which must be thought of in 
terms of visual, not auditory, analogies 
—the “drawing” of conclusions, and so 
on, not the “hearing” of a master—is al- 
ready a shift toward the visual and a 
preparatory step for induction, from 
which deduction was never entirely sep- 
arated anyhow. Stress on induction fol- 
lows the stress on deduction as manifest- 
ing a still further visualization in the 
approach to knowledge, with tactics 
based on “observation,” an approach 
preferably through sight. 

The remote origins of the auditory- 
to-visual shift need not concern us in 
detail here. They have been traced to 
the difference between the Hebraic con- 
cept of knowledge, auditory and conse- 
quently personalist and existential, and 
the Greek concept, based on analogy 
with vision.* For the Hebraic (as per- 
haps for the present-day Arabic world 
still), to know (yadha‘) meant to know 
one’s way around, to “know what's 
what,” to “be in the know,” whereas for 
the Greek, to know ytyv@ox@ meant to 
see, to intuit, to envision intellectually. 
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However, compared to the modern 
world, even the Greek tended to set 
knowledge within an auditory frame. 
Only with the slow development of sci- 
entism out of the Greek tradition have 
the promises or possibilities latent in 
the visualist orientation of the term 
ytyv@ox@ been finally realized. Socrates’ 
technique, if not his objective, had been 
real, oral dialogue. Plato retained this 
dialogue perforce in reporting Socrates’ 
teaching, but he reduced it to the vis- 
ualist medium of writing and, in his 
own mind, allowed concern for dialogue 
to be eclipsed by the visualist notion 
which obsesses him, that of the “idea,” 
a term used originally to designate the 
look or appearance of things. Follow- 
ing Plato had come Aristotle’s search 
for sciences which were “objective” —ob- 
jects being items in a visile’s universe, 
as persons are in an audile’s, 


Even Aristotle, who thought of him- 
self as the inventor of what we should 
today style logic, is far from decisive in 
dissociating this science from dialectic, 
that is, from implication with dialogue 
and sound. He uses the term AoyiK} to 
refer to dialectical reasoning, with its 
suggestion of dialogue, and generally 
equates AoyiKGc and S:aAextiKGc, con- 
trasting both with the term avadutiuKdc 
which refers to scientific procedure, and 
with ovAAoyuopéc , which refers to formal 
reasoning or inference. Most significant 
of all, his notion of predication is based 
on “saying” or vocal assertion. Aristo- 
tle’s categories or predicaments are radi- 
cally things said of, or accusations 
brought vocally against, a subject. 


This kind of inability to dissociate 
an art of thinking from an art of speak- 
ing is passed on, directly or indirectly, 
through Cicero to the Middle Ages, and 
thence through John of Salisbury® and, 
more equivocally, through Peter of 


Spain, until it floods into the Renais- 


sance, where it rekindles interest in ac- 
tival dialogue® and crosses with other 
tendencies to generate curious offspring 
such as Ramism. 

Compared to the ancient world, the 
world of scholasticism is a visualist age. 
The ancient educational ideal of the 
orator here yields to a less auditory ideal 
as rhetoric is superseded by dialectic, 
and dialectic itself begins to lose the 
two-sided character of genuine dialogue 
and attenuate itself into a teacher's mon- 
ologue under the lecture system of the 
teachers’ unions which we call univer- 
sities. Isidore of Seville’s kind of ency- 
ciopedism in his Etymologies, drawn out 
of the ancient world and organized 
around words, is replaced by the new 
encyclopedism of Vincent of Beauvais’ 
Speculum, a concept which is so typical- 
ly medieval as to furnish the Medieval 
Academy of America with the name of 
its journal—and which seeks to concen- 
trate man’s knowledge in the visile’s 
symbol of a mirror. But most of all, the 
visualist tendency is fed from within 
scholastic dialectic or logic itself. 


Studies matured within the last de- 
cade are beginning to bring out the 
startling advances over Aristotelian log- 
ic made by the medieval logic which 
has four centuries lain almost complete- 
ly unknown, even to those—or especial- 
ly to those—who think of themselves as 
neo-scholastic philosophers, but who pro- 
fess a logic which is not at all that of 
the main medieval current, as repre- 
sented in Peter of Spain, Ockham, Buri- 
dan, Burleigh, Tartaret, and the rest fa- 
mous as old scholastic logicians. As 
against Aristotle’s logic, medieval logic 
is, like modern mathematical logic, high- 
ly quantified’-which means, for our 
present purposes, that it is a logic with 
a very high visual component. 

This logic, I should like to suggest, 
is best viewed not as the prelude to or 
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as the accompaniment of Thomistic 
metaphysics, with which it has almost 
nothing to do, although it is in its own 
right and on its own terrain quite as 
respectable an achievement, but as the 
prelude to modern mathematics and 
mathematical physics. In this historical 
perspective, medieval scholastic logic ap- 


pears as a kind of pre-mathematics, a . 


subtle and unwitting preparation for 
the large-scale operations in quantitative 
modes of thinking which will character- 
ize the modern world. In assessing the 
meaning of scholasticism, one must keep 
in mind an important and astounding 
fact: in the whole history of the human 
mind, mathematics and mathematical 
physics come into their own, in a way 
which has changed the face of the earth 
and promises or threatens to change it 
even more, at only one place and time, 
that is, in Western Europe immediately 
after the scholastic experience. Else- 
where, no matter how advanced the cul- 
ture on other scores, and even along 
mathematical lines, as in the case of 
the Babylonian, nothing like a real 
mathematical transformation of think- 
ing takes place—not among the ancient 
Egyptians or Assyrians or Greeks or Ro- 
mans, not among the peoples of India 
nor the Chinese nor the Japanese, not 
among the Aztecs or Mayas, not in Is- 
lam despite the promising beginnings 
there, any more than among the Tar- 
tars or the Avars or the Turks. These 
people can all now share the same com- 
mon scientific knowledge, but the sci- 
entific tradition itself which they share 
is not a merging of yarious parallel dis- 
coveries made by their various civiliza- 
tions. It represents a new state of mind. 
However great contributions other civ- 
ilizations may hereafter make to the tra- 
dition, our scientific world traces its 
origins back always to seventeenth and 


sixteenth century Europe, to the place 
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where for some three centuries and 
more the arts course taught in univer- 
sities and para-university schools had 
pounded into the heads of youth a study 
program consisting almost exclusively of 
a highly quantified logic and a compan- 
ion physics, both taught on a scale and 
with an enthusiasm never approximated 
or even dreamt of in the ancient aca- 
cemies.® 


In the scholastic arts program as reg- 
istered in the Chartularium of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and in other such docu- 
ments, the quantified formal logic of 
the Middle Ages, it is to be noted, is 
a companion piece, not so much of meta- 
physics, as might be popularly imag- 
ined, for metaphysics as such amounted 
to little enough historically in scholas- 
tic philosophy, but rather, chiefly, of 
the physical or natural sciences. In this, 
as well as in its own internal preoccu- 
pations and structure, it shows itself the 
medieval correlative of modern formal 
logic or mathematical logic, which also 
appears conjointly with an interest in 
physical science. 


In these perspectives, which can only 
be suggested here, certain phenomena 
characteristic of the Renaissance can be 
regarded as the culmination of a quan- 
tified, visualist drive more concerted 
than the world had ever before known. 
This drive is marked by an increased 
sensitivity to space and a growing sophis- 
tication in ways of dealing with quan- 
tity and extension, which comes to a 
climax not only in the neutral Coper- 
nican cosmic space that supplanted the 
less abstract, more crudely physical space 
of “favored directions” in Aristotelian 
cosmology,® but also in even more sub- 
tle psychological shifts felt through the 
whole of society and affecting man’s en- 
tire outlook on reality. The sensitivity 
to space is obvious in the whole medi- 
eval, and even more the Renaissance, 
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cultural complex, and is seen, for exam- 
ple, in the artist’s attitude toward the 
world which he projected from his con- 
sciousness. “Of all artists,” remarks 
Gyorgy Kepes, “the Greeks alone reveal 
space concepts limited by Euclidean geo- 
metry." With the Middle Ages, the 
artistic sensibility was already more spa- 
tially sophisticated, even when its rela- 
tionship to the extended universe seem- 
ed more simple: 


The finite universe of late medi- 
eval times found a pictorial counter- 
part in the limited, shallow, “ab- 
stract’” spaces of Giotto. Stage by 
stage, art kept pace with developing 
cosmological concepts... The past 
seven centuries have given us the 
“symbolic” space of early Flemish 
masters; the “rational” space of fif- 
teenth century Renaissance Italy, 
deep and clear; the “ideal” space of 
Raphael and the High Renaissance, 
in which a clear foreground, continu- 
ing the spatial characteristics of the 
world in which the observer finds 
himself, converges upon a spatially 
mysterious, other-worldly realm; the 
soaring, levitational space of Gothic 
cathedrals; the poised and balanced 
spatial volumes of the High Renais- 
sance church of San Biagio at Monte- 
pulciano; the “exploding” space of 
the German Baroque at Vierzehn- 
heiligen; the pervasive space of the 
Impressionists, dissolving all solid 
form; the laminated, timebound 
space of the later Cubists.™ 


The mind has its spaces, too, and at 
the time of the Renaissance, nothing is 
more evident than the role which spa- 
tially oriented conceptualizations begin 
to play in the notion of knowledge it- 
self. The general stage had been set,’ as 
we have seen, by the quantification of 
medieval logic, which gave occasion to 
think of mental operations less by anal- 
ogy with hearing and more by analogy 
with more or less overtly spatial or geo- 
metric forms. The central strategic op- 
eration in the procedure of visualizing 
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knowledge at this time was undoubtedly 
the exploitation of letterpress printing. 
I believe that there is no doubt of an 
intimate connection between the mental 
habits encouraged by medieval logic and 
the emergence of printing, which is a 
curious phenomenon in the extreme, for 
the reason that all the elements neces- 
sary for its use had been known from 
antiquity—lead castings, brass dies, paper 
or its equivalent, ink, and presses, none 
of these were new. However, the reasons 
for the interest in and final develop- 
ment of successful printing techniques 
cannot be gone into here. But the psy- 
chological implications of the process 
must be looked at. 


Basically, the new procedure was a 
technique for giving permanence to 
sound by transmuting it more perfectly 
into silence, a technique for fixing the 
word in space more adroitly than ever 
before. Not only was it now possible to 
have an unlimited number of paper sur- 
faces on each of which words were set 
in exactly the same spatial relationship 
to one another, but the very technique 
of producing this spatial organization 
was itself an adventure in local motion 
such as the parts of words had never 
before seen. 


Writing had reduced the sound of 
words to visual equivalents, and the al- 
phabet had further dismembered these 
equivalents in visual parts. But printing 
from movable type cast from matrices 
struck from a die or punch—the essence 
of the achievement perfected by the 
Fust-Schéffer-Gutenberg combination— 
had spatially unmoored these parts 
themselves. Letters thus acquire local 
motion. More than that, their manu- 
facture had been reduced to a matter 
of simple local maneuver. With one set 
of punches, one could move over bits of 
softer metal and strike out whole box- 
fuls of matrices. Casting from one set of 








matrices, one could produce whole fonts 
of type. With one font of type, one could 
set up an indefinite number of lines and 
compose an indefinite amount of type 
for making up an indefinite number of 
printing forms. From one form, one 
could print an indefinite number of 
pages simply by moving the paper into 
contact with the type and pressing it. 
Space had become pregnant with mean- 
ing, not only in the orderly arrange- 
ment within the book itself, but even 
more in the font of type, and still more 
in the little box of punches, in whose 
tiny compass were imprisoned more 
pagefuls of words than in a pre-Guten- 
berg inkwell the size of the Heidelberg 
tun. 


This advance in the way of dealing 
with knowledge could not but affect the 
notions of what knowledge itself was. 
Curtius has examined the ways in which 
writers, in the Middle Ages and later, 
exploit the book and activities associated 
with the scribal art as symbols.!? But in 
this connection the evolution of the very 
notion of what a book is deserves closer 
looking into. With the invention of 
printing, this notion itself undergoes 
metamorphosis. Rather than a record of 
something someone had said, a book 
now became an object, belonging more 
to the world of things and less to the 
world of words. Silent reading now be- 
gan to replace the older oral habits of 
the manuscript age, when even a scholar 
reading privately to himself habitually 
picked the words off the page one by one 
and aloud.’ Book titles change from 
addresses to the reader to become labels 
like the labels on boxes, for, with the 
spread of printing, books became items 
manufactured like tables and chairs. As 
objects or things, they obviously “con- 
tained” knowledge. And, since knowl- 
edge could be “contained” in books, 
why not in the mind as well? 
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At this point, the whole intellectual 
world goes hollow. The mind now “‘con- 
tains” knowledge, especially in the com- 
partments of the various arts and sci- 
ences, which in turn may “contain” one 
another, and which all “contain” words. 
Discourse contains sentences, sentences 
phrases, phrases words, and words them- 
selves contain ideas. (It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that “sentences” or “‘pe- 
riods,” “commas,” and the other para- 
phernalia of syntactical analysis were 
quite other things than this to the an- 
cients and to the medieval man.'*) What 
is more, ideas contain other ideas, for 
the Ramist and Kantian notions, as well 
as the Renaissance scholastic and most 
neo-scholastic notions of “analysis” are 
bound up with this outlook.” 


What you are thinking is now less 
than ever what you are holding converse 
with yourself about. It is simply what 
is “in your mind.” The new orientation 
is as ineluctable as it is subtle, render- 
ing ineffectual the very efforts to escape 
it. Thus, when the humanists attempt 
a retreat into classical antiquity, their 
very reason for doing so and their way 
of conceiving their maneuver reveals 
them as men of the Gutenberg era. Eras- 
mus’ and others’ assertion that all the 
knowledge possible to man is contained 
in the writings of the ancients clearly 
manifests the spatialized understanding 
of knowledge typical of post-medieval 
man. 


The use of printing need not be re- 
garded as the cause of this shift of the 
focus of knowledge toward spatial anal- 
ogies, but rather as a spectacular symp- 
tom of the general reorientation going 
on. This reorientation is far flung in 
its implications, being connected on one 
side with the emergence of the topical 


logics (logics of common-places or 


“place”-logics, and thus in effect space- 
logics) of Rudolph Agricola and Peter 
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Ramus and their half-successful bid to 
replace the predicamental logics (state- 
ment-logics) ; on another side with the 
interest in plotting the surface of the 
globe which makes this same Gutenberg 
era the great age of cartography and ex- 
ploration; and on still another with 
what is probably the most fundamental 
stylistic difference between ancient writ- 
ing and modern writing—the immeasur- 
ably greater exploitation today of vis- 
ualist metaphors and of imagery which 
in one way or another admits of dia- 
grammatic analysis. 


iil 


The related visualist phenomena 
which appear in such riot are all, to a 
certain extent, subsumed or summarized 
in the changed way of conceptualizing 
the field of knowledge as a whole. The 
stepped-up visualism which reaches its 
initial climax in the Gutenberg era and 
thence moves on to still greater con- 
quests was having consequences in 
man’s way of picturing the universe of 
the mind quite as real as its consequences 
in man’s way of thinking of the physi- 
cal universe. No “field” of knowledge 
was spoken of yet—that was to come 
later, as field physics was to come later, 
too—but the ways of thinking about 
mental activity had grown increasingly 
spatial in the Middle Ages. 

One of the great climaxes in scholas- 
tic philosophy is the wave of interest 
in what we call today the “structure” 
of a science (the term was to come into 
use in the late Renaissance period). By 
the late sixteenth century, this interest 
had become an obsession in the discus- 
sions on method and related matters 
which Ramus, Descartes, and Francis 


Bacon do not at all initiate—as it is 


sometimes taken for granted that they 
do—but rather bring to a climax. Well 
before these men, the method discussions 
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are big with diagrammatic symbols: 
“method” itself (a “way after” or “way 
through’’) , ascensus and descensus, anal- 
ysis and synthesis (a mathematical no- 
tion used by Ramists, and by others af- 
ter them, to replace the more elusive, less 
diagrammatic genesis which had been 
the term Aristotle himself paired with 
analysis), and the like.*® 


These concepts derive from antiquity 
and are to be accounted for basically by 
the fact that any attempt to explain 
mental activity tends to deal with the ac- 
tivity in terms of analogies with the 
sense of sight, since reduction in terms 
of one or another type of sense knowl- 
edge is inevitable, and reduction in 
terms of other senses, notably of hear- 
ing, while enhancing the mysterious and 
existentialist implications of knowledge, 
serves little to satisfy the demand for 
some sort of explanation, for “‘clarifica- 
tion.” However, despite their presence 
in philosophy from the beginning, noth- 
ing in antiquity or in the Middle Ages 
matches the clatter which such terms 
make from about the 1540's on. At Cam- 
bridge in the 1580's, as at Paris three or 
four decades earlier, the method dis- 
putes threaten to set all the university 
dons and a great many of the students 
at one another's ears, first in the phi- 
losophy courses on the arts faculty, and 
thereafter by a kind of chain reaction 
up through the other faculties of med- 
icine, law, and theology. 


The method disputes had been ini- 
tiated in an age which could not yet 
differentiate philosophies from one an- 
other with the adroitness which we feel 
we can command today, for it had as yet 
no ‘“-isms’” at all in its conceptual ap- 
paratus. When the early sixteenth cen- 
tury speaks of what we should today 
glibly call “Thomism,” “realism,” and 
“nominalism,” it habitually thinks not 
in terms of different philosophies but 








in terms of different persons—of “blessed 
Thomas,” of the “reals” (reales), and 
of the “nominals” (nominales) —with 
their different approaches or “ways” 
(viae) , or else of these persons’ different 
“opinions” (opiniones) .17 

Needless to say, there is no talk of 
philosophical “systems,” for the applica- 
tion of this particular concept to phi- 
losophy is a relatively late product of 
epistemological visualism, tied up direct- 
ly with the transit from Aristotelian to 
Copernican space. 


IV 


The notion of a philosophical “‘sys- 
tem” or of philosophical “systems” is so 
well established today that it is hard 
for us to believe that it has a history 
at all. Systema is, of course, an ancient 
Greek term, translatable perhaps as “‘set- 
up” or organized, composite whole, but 
its application to the realm of the mind, 
and in particular to philosophy, be- 
comes current only after the medieval 
experience terminating in the method- 
ological disputes, which give unequivo- 
cal evidence of the penchant of the time 
of viewing knowledge with the help of 
visualist, quasi-diagrammatic constructs. 

Conceived of as a “way through” a 
problem or investigation, or as a “way 
after” a desired answer, method is pat- 
ently a concept based on a visualist anal- 
ogy, which takes up the concept of “way” 
and further visualizes it by conferring 
on it a fuller implication of direction. 
This fashion of dealing with the notion 
of “way” contrasts strikingly with the 
Scriptural use of this notion when Christ 
asserts, in an obviously personalist and 
existentialist context, “I am the way” 
—the “I being here not only a Person, 
but One to Whom the audile’s rather 
than the visile’s world is particularly 
relevant, the Incarnate Word of God, 
Who is also the Truth and the Life. 
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By setting the term “way” in this 
context, the biblical text, recognizing 
the general validity of the “way” meta- 
phor, in effect discourages attempts to 
elaborate on its visualist or spatial im- 
plications independently of auditory or 
oral connections. For, while the work 
of the Incarnation, in Christ’s own 
earthly life and as continued by His 
Church, takes place in space, and while 
notions such as “mission” can apply to 
it, it is always the work of One to Whose 
Person the auditory-oral notion of Word 
particularly belongs. The work of 
Christ’s visible Church is carried on in 
space, but by means of preaching—fides 
ex auditu—as well as of the sacraments, 
which are visible signs, to be sure, but, 
as Aquinas long ago pointed out, which 
differ from the quasi-sacraments of the 
Old Law by having words (or, in the 
case of matrimony, the equivalent—a 
consent) as their determinating “form.” 
The very Sacrifice of the New Law, un- 
like those of the Old, is effected by 
words. In this context, it becomes im- 
possible to interpret the “way” which 
is the God-Man in terms of crude vis- 
ualist constructs alone. And in the in- 
terior life, although “the Kingdom of 
God is within you,” Catholic spiritual 
writers find little ascetic value in the 
contemplation of mandalas or other 
semi-diagrammatic constructs associated 
with Yoga and Buddhism, but a great 
deal of value in an auditory-oral direc- 
tive: silence. 


The “way” of the methodologists, on 
the other hand, was free or gradually 
freed itself, from auditory or oral com- 
mitments as it was elaborated in terms 
of ascent (ascensus) and descent (des- 
census) , division, partition, distribution, 
induction, deduction, analysis, and the 
rest of the psycho-geometrical apparatus 
used to describe the intellectual proces- 
ses. Here we are in a definitely spatial 
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universe. Its psychic space is like that of 
the Aristotelian physical cosmos. The 
Aristotelian cosmology as is well known, 
did not operate by purely geometrical 
laws such as Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Newton were to favor, but rather in 
terms of favored directions, up and 
down, the directions presumably follow- 
ed by substances seeking their natural 
levels in the universe. Horizontal mo- 
tion was, in this scheme, difficult if not 
impossible to account for intelligibly. 
This universe was directional, as against 
the Newtonian universe, which was to 
be more purely geometrical, directional- 
ly neuter. Now the space which figures, 
by analogy, in the method literature is 
directional, too, for the very notion of 
method is highly directional. Method 
proceeds to an end through median 
points or “means.” The axiomatics as- 
sociated with methodology is thought of 
as concerned with ascent to the first 
principles or axioms or dignitates, and 
with descent from them to conclu- 
sions.'§ 


One trouble with this directional uni- 
verse was that the ends toward which or 
away from which it moved often, if not 
always, proved to be unattainable lim- 
its such as those in calculus rather than 
readily ascertainable points. Once one 
moved away from generalized discussion 
to particulars, it was very difficult to 
produce genuinely first principles. Each 
of the various arts or sciences was nom- 
inally connected with its first principles, 
but, although one could intuitively dis- 
cern the order which a science ideally 
should have in relation to its first prin- 
ciples arrived at inductively and there- 
after functioning deductively to give 
the interior structure of the science its 
consistency, no one could actually pro- 
duce a complete science fully rigged out 
with its first principles and all their con- 
clusions. From this point of view, all the 





sciences were imperfect, and most of 
them little more than shambles. 


- Peter Ramus was to protest this be- 
fore the University of Paris and the 
whole world, and, although there was 
violent resistance to Ramus’ own no- 
tions on method and although many of 
his opponents were beyond a doubt in- 
tellectually abler men than he, no one 
could take up his challenge and produce 
even one thoroughly ‘“‘methodized” art 
or science, logically consistent from start 
to finish.1® Some few cited Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, but Ramus insisted that this, too, 
was not properly “methodized” or rea- 
soned out. Ramus was, as we know to- 
day, to some extent right about Euclid, 
whose geometry is not quite so complete 
a deductive system as it has been taken 
to be.2° However, Ramus’ strictures 
against Euclid give evidence of impati- 
ence more than of genuine insight, and 
his own attempts to remedy the intoler- 
able situation in which he found all the 
arts by “methodizing” not only geometry 
but all the other arts as well, are the 
amateurish works of a desperate man 
who is not a thiuker but merely an eru- 
dite pedagogue. 

With the method discussion at this 
point and ‘he visualist tide running 
strong, an important shift took place 
in the whole notion of space, signalized 
if not caused by the publication of Co- 
pernicus’ De revolutionibus in 1543, the 
year of Ramus’ own first published 
works. Copernicus’ astronomy approach- 
es the universe from the point of view of 
purely geometrical space, in which no 
direction was more favored than any 
other, since neither up-and-down motion 
nor any other directional motion had 
priority over other kinds, any more than 
it does in a geometrical abstraction. This 
new approach had the effect of high- 
lighting the notion of system (systema). 
Although this term had always been 
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applicable to the Aristotelian or Ptole- 
maic cosmos, it was not particularly ex- 
ploited in this connection for the rea- 
son that this cosmos was conceived as 
one unique system without even an 
imaginable competitor. The notion of 
wholeness was so inevitable that it was 
not particularly attended to. Hence the 
notion of system, an organized whole, 
was a rather uninteresting one. It was 
not even practicable to imagine the parts 
of the Aristotelian universe as lesser 
wholes, for this universe had no really 
detachable parts forming little systems 
of their own. The earth-moon relation- 
ship could not be imagined as a system 
comparable to the sun-earth relation- 
ship, because neither was conceived of 
in the purely geometric terms which in- 
vite such comparison. The sphere of the 
moon was a special part of the cosmos 
which belonged in its own altogether 
particular place among the celestial 
spheres, as the spheres of the sun belong- 
ed in its own place. Neither was think- 
able as being anywhere but in its own 
orbit. 

The Copernican hypothesis changed 
all this. The newly proposed explana- 
tion encouraged thinking of even the 
Aristotelian system as a system or or- 
ganized whole by proposing another sys- 
tem to supplant it. It was a case now 
of one whole against another. Moreover, 
the Copernican cosmos itself was a sys- 
tem involving an incalculable number 
of minor systems: not only that of the 
earth and sun, but that of the moon 
and the earth, of Jupiter’s moons and 
their mother planet, of the rings of Sat- 
urn, and, as was later to appear, of 
whole solar systems and whole galaxies 
outside ours. 


V 


How much the advent of Copernican 
geometrical cosmic space depended up- 
on the unsatisfactory status of the Aris- 
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totelian explanation of the external uni- 
verse and how much upon more subtle 
pressures due to the general build-up of 
the visual sensibility symptomized by the 
emergence of printing in the West, by 
the phrenetic interest in method, and 
by many allied phenomena which mark 
the Copernican period but which are 
too abundant and complex to be gone 
into here, no one at present can say. It 
is certain that Copernicus’ new approach 
was in some measure tied up with sub- 
tle psychological forces, for it depended 
on no new discoveries—these were to 
come later as corroboration—only on a 
new way of thinking about what every- 
one already knew. However this may 
be, the notion of system, given its new 
currency, took hold in connection with 
the universe of knowledge quite as 
quickly as it did in connection with the 
physical universe, and exactly in those 
areas where the method agitation had 
been strongest. Methods of knowledge 
give rise to systems of knowledge. Thus 
we find the Ramist Johann Heinrich Al- 
sted, author of several famous “method- 
ized” encyclopedias,*! publishing at Her- 
born in 1610 his Double Mnemonic Sys- 
tem of knowledge (Systema mnemoni- 
cum duplex) and his Mnemonic System 
of the Liberal Arts and of all Curricu- 
lum Subjects (Artium liberalium ac fa- 
cultatum omnium systema mnemoni- 
cum). This was twenty-one years before 
the first appearance of Galileo’s Diualo- 
go... Sopra t due massimi systemi del 
mondo. Galileo’s work was to give the 
notion of system an urgency and curren- 
cv which it had never known before, but 
the welcome for the notion had been 
well prepared outside the field of as- 
tronomy in works treating the cosmog- 
raphy of the mind. 

By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the habit of thinking of philoso- 
phy itself, the quondam love of wisdom, 
in terms of a “system” had become well 
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established, and with it the habit of 
thinking of theological systems and of 
systems and orbits of other sorts of 
knowledge as well. Indeed, as early as 
1620, a philosuphical system, explicitly 
so-called, had been launched by Alsted: 
Philosophy, he says, as viewed in the 
mind is a habitus, as viewed outside 
the mind, a systema.*2 But if he anti- 
cipated Galileo, Alsted—teacher of the 
important educational reformer Jan Co- 
mensky or Comenius, who wrote the 
Orbis pictus, a visual education system 
—does not anticipate Copernicus. The 
system of philosophy which he envisions 
is conceived by analogy with a free- 
wheeling Copernican universe in a neu- 
ter geometrical space, for throughout 
this period system or systema, used ab- 
solutely and without qualifications, 
means a celestial system. Having once 
conceived of various “systems” of phi- 
losophy, Alsted and others deal with 
these “systems” by “harmonizing” them, 
making use of a conceptualization in- 
dubitably associated with the old har- 
mony of the spheres. 


What it all came to, or comes to— 
how far what we call philosophy or 
theology or history or any other kind 
of knowledge can be related even anal- 
ogously to a twirling set of bodies free- 
wheeling in space—is a matter which no 
one ever explained. The concept of sys- 
tem simply took unquestioned hold of 
the mind, applying itself everywhere. 


By the early eighteenth century, there 
is a real epidemic of systems. The New 
Intellectual System of the Universe by 
Ralph Cudworth has by this time be- 
come famous, together with a thousand 
other systems: book titles announce sys- 
tems of medicine, systems (that is, school 
courses) of physics, systems of geogra- 
phy, systems of divinity, metaphysical 
systems,** Bartholomew Keckermann’s 
System of Rhetoric (or course in rhe- 


toric), A new System... for a General 
Peace (London, 1746), and A New 
System of the Gout and Rheumatism 
(5th ed.; London, 1719). The fad which 
Copernicus had loosed was coming into 
its own. 


Anyone could now envision a system. 
Application of the Aristotelian “‘sys- 
tem,” if anyone had troubled to advert 
to it as a system, to the field of knowl- 
edge would have been difficult in the 
extreme. Conceived along Copernican 
lines, system was a much more maneu- 
verable concept, quite as visually satis- 
fying as method was, and without some 
of the annoying disabilities of this oth- 
er earlier favorite. Even as popularly 
conceived, a method or “way through” 
suggested patience and painstaking labor 
—the inability of anyone, except per- 
haps Euclid, to produce even one per- 
fectly organized or methodized science 
was einbarrassing and discouraging in 
the extreme. There was difficulty about 
the very notion of “end” in method, the 
goal toward which the “way” led, for 
the great problem of method, at least 
since Aristotle, had always been this: 
How is it that in an investigation we 
can set a methodical procedure, when 
the method must depend on understand- 
ing what we are looking for, and we 
obviously cannot understand what we 
are looking for until the investigation 
itself brings us to it? Thinking of knowl- 
edge as governed by the diagrammatic, 
easily imagined, and only loosely ap- 
plicable notion of system was more sat- 
isfying than thinking of it in terms of 
method and these conundrums. It was 
comforting to think of oneself, or of 
one’s enemy, as possessing a philosophi- 
cal “system,” something which whirled 
dazzlingly around a center in the mind 
like the Copernican spheres around the 
sun, a whole self-contained and inde- 
pendent of the rest of reality. Such pic- 
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tures could cover intellectual situations 
of which one knew really very little. 
The very looseness and inadequacy of 
the system metaphor was and is one of 
its greatest recommendations. 


VI 


The rise of the notion of system as 
applied to the possessions of the mind 
is only one in a whole kaleidoscope of 
phenomena which mark the shift from 
the more vocal ancient world—truly an 
audile’s world—to what has been called 
the silent, colorless, and depersonalized 
Newtonian universe. This is no place 
to settle whether the shift is to be ap- 
plauded or regretted. It is here present- 
ed simply as an historical fact in the 
evolution of human thought. As a fact, 
it deserves to be approached with a hum- 
ble curiosity out of which we can hope 
to mature understanding both of our- 
selves and of external reality. 

Certain advances and certain losses 
connected with the shift are discernible 
enough. Out of it has come modern sci- 
ence, with the possibility it offers for in- 
creasing the subjection of matter and 
impregnation of matter by spiritual 
forces, in so far as these spiritual 
forces can orient themselves within their 
own spiritual realm. Out of the same 
shift have come the more contestable 
advances in human relations themselves, 
with the possibility of greater social jus- 
tice which is, if by no means realized, 
at least ambitioned with conscious con- 
cern by far more people today than ever 
before. For social planning, human en- 
gineering, managerial revolutions, and, 
on the other side of the ledger, the wel- 
fare state, are all part and parcel of the 
“objective” approach to even human 
existence which, if not initiated, was at 
least furthered by the new scientism 
coming out of the Renaissance as by 
nothing else before. 
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The new world was a world of objects 
as nothing before had ever been. An 
“object” in its basic conception—some- 
thing thrown against, thrown in the way 
of—is obviously a formulation with vis- 
valist roots, and one predestined to 
dominate scientific thinking. (One recalls 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ insistence on the 
“object” in his approach to knowledge 
and to psychology, for he was a visile if 
there ever was one.) In this sense, ob- 
ject is opposed not to subject, but to 
person. Inasmuch as the world of science 
is a world of objects, which are exter- 
iorities or surfaces, conceived of by anal- 
ogy with the data of visual apprehen- 
sion, it is not a world of persons, or 
interiorities manifesting themselves by 
a word. For even in this sublunar world, 
sound or voice comes from the interior 
of things, not so as to exteriorize this 
interior but to enable it to communicate 
with other interiors. Little wonder that 
in the post-Newtonian object-world, 
God’s voice, too, is silenced, that revela- 
tion becomes meaningless, and that the 
Creator—a visile’s God—becomes no more 
than a kind of mechanical brain. You 
need no person to run a machine. But 
you need a person to utter a word. You 
also need a person to elicit from you 
an act of faith. For there is no way to 
believe an object, or even to believe “in” 
an object in a purely objectified, imper- 
sonal context. By definition, objects as 
such in the sense of impersonalizations 
should be dealt with by being seen. That 
is why above the sensible world there 
are no longer any objects, only persons. 


These matters are objects for reflec- 
tion, not for reform. It is impossible for 
us to abrogate the history which has 
shaped our minds and our sensibilities 


and made us fit for twentieth century 
existence. We are committed to being 
intellectual visiles in ways in which 
earlier men were not, by the very fact 
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that we are irrevocably explainers, cult- 
ists of the clear and distinct, reasonable 
men. The ideals of reasonable men and 
scientific explainers need not be repu- 
diated, irrelevant as they have some- 
times been and perhaps still are to types 
of minds and types of approaches other 
than our own. However, such ideals do 
need to be complemented by a return 
to something larger than a merely vis- 
ile, scientist's view. The history of phi- 
losophy itself has largely been the his- 
tory of a search after more and more 
adequate visualist or spatialist anal- 
ogies by which to represent and deal 
with the real universe and the universe 
of the mind, but we are living in an 
age today which has begun to feel un- 
easy about this quest. 


The uneasiness is shown in the grow- 
ing or recurrent suspicion that such no- 
tions as system may, in the last analysis, 
prove to be philosophical mare’s nests. 
This suspicion need not lead to a new 
irrationalism at all. It should mean a 
recurrence of certain other approaches 
to knowledge which marked the Renais- 
sance, the approach through voice and 
sound, the Hebraic rather than the 
Greek approach. Here knowledge is con- 
tained not in a system, but in discourse, 
in conversation which has been going 
on since man appeared on earth. This 
point of view submerges the visualist, 
explanatory approach and with it sci- 
ence itself in something more ultimate 
and more transcendent, in the existen- 
tialist situation, with which our most 
immediate contact is through voices and 
persons rather than through observation 
and objects. In this more living and 
vocal view of reality, which represents 
a symbolization the polar opposite of 
that whose evolution has been discussed 


su briefly and inadequately here, sci- 
ence is only arrested dialogue of man 
with man, and an echo of the interior 
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dialogue in silence of each soul with 
God. 
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Peter Ramus and his literary lieutenant Omer 
Talon, with locations of copies in European and 
American libraries. This inventory is scheduled 
for publication in the autumn of 1957 by Harv- 
ard University Press together with Ramus, 
Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, which is 
spoken of above and to which the inventory 
will form a companion volume. 

20 See George Henry Forder, The Foundations 
of Euclidean Geometry (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1927). 

21 J. H. Alsted (Alstedius), Cursus philoso- 
phici encyclopaedia libris xxvii complectens unt- 
versae philosophiae methodum serie praecep- 
torum regularum... (Herborn, 1620); Ency- 
clopaedia septem tomis distincta... (Herborn, 
1630); etc. Someone among his contemporaries 
discovered that an anagram of Alstedius is se- 
dulitas. This might be called a very modest 
anagram. 

22“Philosophia est comprehensio disciplina- 
rum liberalium inferiorum: et alias dicitur en- 
cyclopaedia ... Comprehensio illa spectatur in 
mente ut habitus, extra mentem ut systema.” 
—Alsted, Cursus philosophici encyclopaedia 
(Herborn, 1620), p. 2. 

23 Early instances of the appearance of the 
term “metaphysical system” are: Rudolph Géc- 
kel (Goclenius) the elder (1547-1628), Isagope 
in peripateticorum et scholasticorum primam 
philosophiam, quae vulgo dicitur metaphysica, 
cum alio novo systemate metaphysico [Magis- 
tri] Constantini Cnirimii... (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1612, copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris); Clemens Templer (Templerus), Meta- 
physicae systema methodicum... per theore- 
mata el problemata selecta concinnatum [with 
note and scholia supplied by Géckel] (Hanau, 
1616, copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Pa- 
ris). In devising systems, Ramists or circles 
where Ramists predominated, such as that at 
Frankfort and Hanau, were in the lead. 





THE COLLABORATION OF VISION 
IN THE POETIC ACT: 


Its establishment of the religious dimension* 
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Rhythm and ideation, song and vision, 
collaborate in the poetic act.... 
—Philip Wheelwright. 


Vision is perhaps the poet’s morality. 
—Wallace Fowlie. 


Ww ARE GATHERED HERE in these 

‘morning sessions of the Institute 
to reflect upon what are considered to 
be some of the major “peripheries of 
literature,” and it is my task to suggest 
a perspective upon the religious peri- 
phery of literary art. I feel it, of course, 
to be a considerable honor to have been 
asked to come out of the theological 
community in which I hold my academic 
residence to appear before so distin- 
guished a group of literary scholars as 
the English Institute has for many years 
been. And, this being the case, I can- 
not but also feel it to be something of 
an impropriety for me to begin my re- 
marks, as I must, by suggesting that the 
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inclusion of my topic under our larger 
subject represents what is, I fear, a mis- 
construction of fundamental issues. But 
this, nevertheless, is the point at which 
I should like to begin, and what I want, 
indeed, to propose is that the notion 
that the issues of religion are peripheral 
to the main issues that face the student 
of literature is itself a notion that re- 
flects a situation of crisis in contempo- 
rary criticism. The crisis that I have in 
mind is one that arises out of what is 
central and decisive in the doctrines of 
modern poetics, and it is a crisis that 
was given a kind of desperate announce- 
ment a few years ago when Mr. Allen 
Tate bluntly raised the question which 
it is a peculiarity of our generation to 
be anxious about—namely, “is literary 
criticism possible?’ 

It would not, of course, at first appear 
that the man of letters in our time feels 
himself to be at such an extremity, for 
one of the patron saints of the modern 
movement has assured us that the con- 
temporary critic is “among the most pre- 
sentable instances of modern man” and 
that in depth and precision his work is 





* This essay (under the title “Religion and 
Literature”), in a somewhat briefer version, 
was read before the English Institute at Col- 
umbia University in September of 1956, in 
the section of the Institute devoted to “Peri- 
pheries of Literature.” The other papers that 
formed the context for this essay dealt with 
the biographical, the psychological, and the 
philosophical “peripheries.” In a still longer 
form this essay will also appear at a later. 
time in the forthcoming symposium-volume 
Theology and Literary Criticism, being edited 
by my colleague Professor Preston Roberts of 
the University of Chicago. 











“beyond all earlier criticism in our lan- 
guage.” And on all sides today we are 
frequently given similar testimonies of 
how unparalleled in any previous age 
are the vigor and trenchancy of criti- 
cism in our own time. So, with a zeal 
that is itself certainly unparalleled in 
any previous time, the contemporary 
achievement is anthologized almost an- 
nually; and the editors of the journals 
in which it has gained expression fre- 
quently engage their colleagues in 
symposia the aim of which is to indi- 
cate the gains that have been made 
and the solid ground on which we may 
now take our stand. But in all this stock- 
taking I think we may sense a certain 
anxious uncertainty as to whether any- 
thing has been achieved at all and as 
to whether, in the presence of the great 
works of the past and of the modern 
period, we are yet able really to pene- 
trate the ontological intransigeance of 
the aesthetic fact. And it is just possible 
that, despite the actual impressiveness 
of the achievement of modern criticism, 
this anxiety is a consequence of the doc- 
trine which it has promoted and which 
has had the ironical effect of calling 
into question the very possibility of crit- 
icism itself. Indeed, what I want to 
propose is that, if we will take thought 
again of the first principles by which 
we have undertaken in our time to reck- 
on with the reality of literary art, we 
may be put in mind not only of what 
in part our present distresses in criti- 
cism derive from but also of what is 
problematic in our understanding of the 
religious dimensions of imaginative lit- 
erature. 


OW WHEN we seek for the principal 
motives that underlie the general 
movement of criticism in our period, we 
cannot for long escape the recognition 
that, among them at least, has been the 
intention of many of its most disting- 
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uished representatives to offer some re- 
sistance to the reductionist tendency of 
modern scientism, particularly when it 
broaches upon those transactions with 
reality that are peculiar to the human- 
istic imagination. I can think of no sin- 
gle doctrine or emphasis that is sub- 
scribed to by all those writers who at 
one time or another have been held ac- 
countable for “the new criticism,” but 
certainly by far a greater number of 
them are of a single mind in their ap- 
prehensiveness about the deeper cultur- 
al implications of the reigning positiv- 
ism than they are on any other single 
point. And it has been their unwilling- 
ness to give their suffrage to the abso- 
lute hegemony of empirical science 
which has been a decisive influence 
upon their approach to the fundamen- 
tal issues in theory of literature. Ours 
has, of course, been a time in which it 
has been generally supposed that the 
only responsible versions of experience 
that can be had are those afforded us 
by the empirical sciences and in which, 
therefore, the common impulse has been 
to trivialize the arts by regarding them, 
in Mr. Arthur Mizener’s phrase, as a 
kind of “amiable insanity” which, at 
best, is to be tolerated for the sedative 
effect that it has upon the nervous sys- 
tem. But even this assignment hardly 
constitutes a satisfactory charter for the 
artist, since, in the ministry of health 
to the nervous system, he is not likely 
to compete successfully with our mod- 
ern doctors of psychology. So, in the 
last analysis, our culture has been in- 
capable of finding for the arts, and es- 
pecially for literature, a valuable or an 
irreplaceable function. And the result 
has been that the major strategists of 
modern criticism have felt it incumbent 
upon themselves to revindicate the poet- 
ic enterprise by doing what the culture 
was unable to do—namely, by seeking 
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to define that unique and indispensable 
role in the human economy that is play- 
ed by imaginative literature and that 
can be preempted by nothing else. 


This contemporary effort to specify 
the nature of the autonomy which a 
work of literary art possesses has, of 
course, involved a careful analysis of 
what is special in the linguistic strate- 
gies of the poet. And the aim has been 
to establish that poetry is poetry and 
not another thing, for it has been recog- 
nized that in a culture as dominated by 
scientific procedure as is our own the 
common tendency is to hold all forms 
of discourse accountable to those criti- 
cal canons that are really appropriate 
only to scientific modes of discourse— 
which, of course, then makes it possible 
for non-scientific modes of statement to 
be quickly dismissed on one pretext or 
another. So the tack that the contem- 
porary movement in criticism has taken 
has been one that involves the denial 
that the poet is any sort of expositor 
at all. He is, we have been told, not an 
expositor, not a Platonist, not an al- 
legorist, not a merchant in the business 
of ideas: on the contrary, he is a cer- 
tain kind of technician, a certain kind 
of maker, who constructs out of lan- 
guage special sorts of things, such things 
as we call dramas and novels and poems. 
And, as the doctrine runs, what is dis- 
tinctive about the language of imagina- 
tive literature is that, in contrast to the 
ordinary forms of expository discourse, 
it does not involve the reduction of 
words to the level of being merely con 
ceptual signs. That is to say, it does 
not lead us beyond itself into some ex- 
ternal realm of meaning; it is, rather, 
a language that is so thoroughly com- 
posed and that is so heavily charged 
with imaginative intensity that, unlike 
other forms of discourse, it is capable 
of capturing attention intransitively up- 
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on itself.2 It is, indeed, the one form 
of discourse that, in its operations, man- 
ages to avoid any bifurcation between 
the thing or event and the words which 
refer to it. The language of poetry does 
not convey any rhetorical propositions 
about the issues of religion or politics 
or psychology or science; that is to say, 
it does not conduct the mind beyond 
itself to anything at all but rather leads 
us deeper and deeper into itself, in a 
process of exploration. 


Our immunity from any compulsion 
to relate the language of the poem to 
an external reality has, in recent criti- 
cism, been understood in terms of the 
organic character of poetic structure. 
Which is to say that the contemporary 
critic has come to see poetic meaning 
not as a function of the relationships 
between the terms of the poem and 
some reality which is extrinsic to them 
but rather as a function of the interrela- 
tionships that knit the terms together 
into the total pattern that forms the 
unity of the work. Our way of stating 
this distinctive character of poetic lan- 
guage is to say that its terms function 
not ostensively but reflexively, not sem- 
antically but syntactically—by which we 
mean that, unlike the situation that ob- 
tains in logical discourse in which the 
terms “retain their distinctive characters 
despite the relationship into which they 
have been brought,’’’ in poetic discourse 
they lose their distinctive characters, as 
they fuse into one another and are mod- 
ified by what Mr. Cleanth Brooks calls 
“the pressure of the context.’’* It is, in- 
deed, this whole phenomenon to which 
Mr. Brooks has appropriately applied 
the term irony, a concept that he has 
insisted upon by way of emphatically 
remarking the radical extent to which 
the terms and “statements” of a literary 
work bear the pressure of the total con- 
text and have their meanings modified 
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by that context. And it will be remem- 
bered that in a brilliant passage in The 
Well Wrought Urn he suggests that they 
ought even to be read as if they were 
speeches in a drama, since, as he says, 
if they are to be justified at all, it will 
not be by virtue of their “scientific or his- 
torical or philosophical truth, but [they 
will, rather, be] justified in terms of a 
principle analogous to that of dramatic 
property.’”® 

Now it is in terms of this organic 
character of poetic structure that our 
generation has come to understand the 
resistance of literary art to the discur- 
sive paraphrase. It does not yield a ser- 
ies of paraphrasable abtractions because 
no set of terms of which a poetic work 
is constituted refers to anything extrin- 
sic to the work: they refer, rather, to 
the other terms to which they are re- 
lated within the work. And thus the 
perception of the meaning of the work 
awaits not an act of comparison between 
the component terms and the external 
objects or events which they may be 
taken to symbolize but awaits, rather, 
an act of imaginative prehension that 
will focus upon “the entire pattern of 
internal reference... apprehended as a 
unity.”® The coherence of a work of 
imaginative literature is to be sought, 
in other words, not in any set of logical- 
ly manageable propositions into which 
it may be paraphrased but rather in the 
living pattern of interrelated themes 
and “resolved stresses’? that the work 
contains. 


HERE Is, however, one inescapable 

fact that such a formulation of poetic 
meaning may at first appear to neglect, 
and it is the incorrigibly referential 
thrust that words do have. They like 
to function “ostensively”: that is to say, 
they insist upon pointing to things: it 
makes no difference whether the things 
are actual or ideal: what counts is that 
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they are extrinsic to the words them- 
selves, for the words are not happy un- 
less they are performing a semantic func- 
tion. And, this being their habit, it 
would seem that they would be intract- 
able by the poetic purpose. But this 
problem is recognized by contemporary 
theorists who, indeed, have come to re- 
gard the poetic labor as involving in 
part an effort to deliver the word from 
its ordinary logical bonds and its inher- 
ent mediateness. As Mr. Ezra Pound 
once remarked, the poet “takes words 
ordinarily having conventional objec- 
tive meanings, and by forcing them 
into a new and independent structure 
objectifies fresh meanings. ... The func- 
tion of the artist,” said Mr. Pound, “‘is 
precisely the formulation of what has 
not found its way into language, i.e. 
any language, verbal, plastic or musi- 
cal."5 And it is precisely this effort of 
the poet to perform not simply an act 
of denotation but the far more difficult 
act of evocation, of capturing and con- 
veying the full, living body of the world 
and of objectifying fresh experience of 
it—it is precisely this effort that very 
often commits him to the daring proj- 
ect of liberating words from the logical 
form into which they conventionally 
fall, so that they may be free to enter 
into the characteristic structures of poet- 
ic form in which they are affected by, 
and in turn affect, the total context es- 
tablished by the work. This is why you 
do not discover the meaning of a poem 
by taking an inventory of the various 
terms of which it is constituted and 
then by adding up the various meanings 
which these terms have in conventional 


usage. And when contemporary criti- 
cism insists upon the foolishness of such 
a procedure, it does so because it is sen- 
sitive, perhaps above all else, to the 
marvellous violence of the action that 
is performed upon terms once they are 
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drawn up into the poetic process, so 
that each alters under the aspect of the 
other and enters relationships that are 
completely irreducible to logical form 
and gathers a quite new meaning from 
the role that it assumes in the total con- 
figuration. It is the mystery that Mr. 
T’. S. Eliot had in mind when he remark- 
ed upon “that perpetual slight alteration 
of language, words perpetually juxta- 
posed in new and sudden combination,” 
which takes place in poetry. 

So we may say, then, by way of sum- 
mary, that the redefinition in our time 
of the nature of literary art has led to 
the view that the given work exists in 
and through its language. What we have 
immediately before us is a patterned 
mosaic in language which is, in the 
phrase by which M. Denis de Rouge- 
mont speaks of the work of art in gen- 
eral, ‘a calculated trap for meditation’ 
—and as such it effectively insists that 
before it we perform an act of rapt and 
“intransitive attention.”” One might even 
say that for the modern sensibility the 
poetry in the poem resides “not [in] 
some intrinsic quality (beauty or truth) 
of the materials’!° with which the poet 
builds his poem but resides rather in 
the completeness of the unity or “com- 
position” that he contrives out of the 
stuff of language. What we begin with, 
as Mr. Eliot has told us, is simply “ex- 
cellent words in_ excellent 
ment,.”"4 


arrange- 


Now this redefinition in modern crit- 
icism of “the mode of existence of a 
literary work of art” has in turn led to 
a redefinition of the creative process. For 
so rigorous has been the stress that has 
been put upon the autonomy of poetic 
language that language itself has often 
very nearly been regarded as the en- 
abling cause of literary art. It is as- 
sumed that art is a virtue of the prac- 
tical intellect and that the poet's vision 
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is not fully formed until it has been ob- 
jectified in language. Indeed, the execu- 
tive principle of the creative process is 
considered really to derive not from the 
poet’s metaphysic or his special perspec- 
tive upon the human story but rather 
from the medium to which his vision is 
submitted and by which it ts controlled. 
It is regarded as a truism that whatever 
it is that the poet “says” about reality 
in a given work is something the con- 
tent of which he was not himself in pos- 
session of until the completion of the 
work. For, as Mr. Murray Krieger has 
recently put it, “the poet’s original idea 
for his work, no matter how clearly 
thought out and complete he thinks it 
is, undergoes such radical transforma- 
tions as language goes creatively to work 
upon it that the finished poem, in its 
full internal relations, is far removed 
from what the author thought he had 
when he began.”!*? The medium alone, 
in other words, objectifies the poet's ma- 
terials and gives them their implications. 
This axiom of the contemporary move- 
ment in criticism is expressed with es- 
pecial directness by Mr. R. P. Black- 
mur, when he remarks in his essay on 
Melville: 


Words, and their intimate arrange- 
ments, must be the ultimate as well 
as the immediate source of every el- 
fect in the written or spoken arts. 
Words bring meaning to birth and 
themselves contained the meaning as 
an imminent possibility before the 
pangs of junction. To the individual 
artist the use of words is an adven- 
ture in discovery; the imagination is 
heuristic among the words it manip- 
ulates. The reality you labour des- 
perately or luckily to put into your 
words... you will actually have found 
there, deeply ready and innately form- 
ed to give an objective being and spe- 
cific idiom to what you knew and 
did not know that you knew.'% 


Whatever it is, in other words, that is 
in the completed work is there by vir- 
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tue of the language which controls the 
creative process and which produces the 
“new word” that Mr. Yvor Winters de- 
clares the authentic work of literary art 
to be. The poet does not have a ver- 
sion of the human situation to express, 
some imperious preoccupation to voice, 
or some difficult report to make: no, he 
has none of this: indeed, as Mr. Eliot 
tells us, there is no good reason for sup- 
posing that he does “any thinking on 
his own” at all, for it is not his busi- 
ness to think—not even poets as great 
as Dante and Shakespeare. No, all the 
writer need have is his medium, and, 
if he knows how to trust it and how 
to submit to it, it will do his work for 
him: it will, as Mr. Blackmur says, bring 
the “meaning to birth.” 


OW, TO BE SURE, what I have offered 
thus far is patently an abridgment 

of the advanced poetics of our time, but 
perhaps this account is at least suffici- 
ently complex to provide some indica- 
tion of the sources of the crisis that I 
earlier remarked as having arisen in 
contemporary criticism. It is clear cer- 
tainly. that we are being asked by many 
of the most distinguished theorists of 
our day to regard the work of literary 
art as a linguistic artifact that exists in 
complete detachment from any other 
independently existent reality. The fully 
achieved work of art, as the argument 
runs, is a discrete and closed system of 
mutually inter-related terms: the organ- 
ic character of the structure prevents 
the constituent terms from being atomis- 
tically wrenched out of their context 
and made to perform a simple referen- 
tial function, and it also succeeds in so 
segregating the total structure from the 
circumambient world as to prevent its 
entering into any extramural affiliation. 
“A poem should not mean but be,” says 
Mr. MacLeish, and thereby, in this fa- 
mous line from his poem “Ars Poetica,” 
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he summarizes, with a beautiful conci- 
sion, the mind of a generation. 


But then, of course, if the work of 
literary art exists in complete isolation 
from all those contexts that lie beyond 
the one established by the work itself, 
if it neither points outward toward the 
world nor inward toward the poet’s sub- 
jectivity, if it is wholly self-contained 
and cut off from the general world of 
meaning, why, then it would seem that 
nothing really can be said about it at 
all. And in this unpromising strait are 
we not all chargeable with “the heresy 
of paraphrase’? Mr. Mark Van Doren 
suggests in his book The Noble Voice 
that “Any great poet is in a sense be- 
yond criticism for the simple reason that 
he has written a successful story,” that 
“Criticism is most at home with fail- 
ure,” and that in the presence of the 
great success it must be ‘as dumb as 
the least instructed reader.”'* This is, 
of course, hardly an inspiring conclu- 
sion for the practicing critic to reach; 
yet it is, in a way, the conclusion that 
has been enforced upon him by the new 
poetics of our period. For the curious 
irony that has arisen out of the contem- 
porary movement in criticism is a re- 
sult of the fact that, on the one hand, 
it has striven for a concept of literary 
art that would permit responsible dis- 
cussion of it as art rather than as some- 
thing else but, on the other hand, it 
has succeeded in so completely segregat- 
ing art from everything else that, in its 
presence, it has condemned itself, at 
least in principle, to silence. And this 
is, I believe, the reason for the notice- 
able anxiety in the critical forums today 
about whether anything has really been 
achieved at all. Much has been achieved, 
of course, in the establishment of a 
fund of substantiated judgments about 
literary texts, but the point is that this 
achievement has had no sanction in the 
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body of principle to which our genera- 
tion has come to subscribe, for that 
body of doctrine has tended ultimately 
to represent the aesthetic fact as unavail- 
able for critical discussion. And thus it 
should perhaps, after all, not be sur- 
prising that the same distinguished crit- 
ic who some years ago told us that the 
contemporary achievement surpassed “all 
earlier criticism in our language” is, in 
a more recent essay, to be found won- 
dering why it is that critics don’t go 
mad; and one of his equally distinguish- 
ed friends often ruminates upon the 
“burden” that he and his colleagues in 


criticism today must bear. 


The distresses and distempers that 
lead our most sensitive practical critics 
today to reflect upon the inhumanly dif- 
ficult nature of their labors are, in other 
words, a result of their betrayal by the 
inadequate concept of literature that 
has descended to them from the main 
strategists in modern theory. There are 
many points at which this concept might 
now be put under some pressure, but 
that upon which I want to focus on this 
present occasion is the understanding of 
the creative process that has been pro- 
moted in our time, for here, I think, we 
may get as good a purchase as any other 
upon our present dilemmas. And when 
this aspect of modern theory is exam- 
ined it becomes evident to how great a 
degree its legislation about the nature 
of the poetic object has determined its 
understanding of the process by which 
that object is made. What it has wanted 
to insist upon is the indissoluble unity 
of form and content in the work which 
gives it the kind of autonomy that pre- 
vents its being translated into any other 
mode of statement. And this concern has 
in turn led contemporary theorists to 
minimize the controlling effect upon 
the creative process of the writer’s ideas 
and beliefs. For it has been supposed 
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that were any great tribute to be paid 
to these factors we should be quickly 
on the way towards reinstating the her- 
esy of didacticism, with its notion that 
the literary work is merely a rhetorical 
communication of independently for- 
mulable ideas. So great stress has been 
put upon the directive role of the med- 
ium in the creative process, and we have 
been reminded of how radical must be 
the transformations of the poet’s ideas, 
once these ideas undergo the modifica- 
tions necessitated by the exigencies of 
a developing linguistic structure. What 
we are asked to understand is that noth- 
ing really exists in imaginative litera- 
ture, except as it is organized by the 
medium which is language. Indeed, 
whatever does exist is itself created by 
the language, for, as Mr. I. A. Richards 
says, it is the “means of that growth 
which is the mind’s endless endeavour 
to order itself’°—or, as Mr. Blackmur 
puts it in the passage which was quoted 
earlier, “Words bring meaning to birth 
and themselves contained the meaning 
as an imminent possibility before the 
pangs of junction.” The medium, in oth- 
er words, is a kind of intelligent agency 
which in some mysterious way puppet- 
izes the poet and does the job for which, 
in its innocence, common-sense has trad- 
itionally held him responsible. 


I am aware, of course, that at this 
point I am to some extent exaggerating 
the contemporary testimony, but its own 
exaggerations in this matter are, I think. 
sufficiently great to make my character- 
ization intelligible. In any event I am 
reassured by the coincidence that I dis- 
cover between my own reaction and 
that of the English critic Mr. D. S. Sav- 
age, who suggests in the Preface to his 
book The Withered Branch that this 
“dizzy elevation” of the medium in con- 
temporary criticism clearly leaves some- 
thing important out of account.'® And 
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there is, I believe, no finer recent state- 
ment of what is unaccounted for than 
that which M. Jacques Maritain gives 
us in his great book Creative Intuition 
in Art and Poetry.1? 


In this book which grew out of his 
Mellon lectures that were given during 
1952 in the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington M. Maritain brings to a point 
of culmination nearly forty years of 
study in the arts and in aesthetics. And 
in one of its aspects the book has it as 
a major concern to call into question 
the modern notion that the creative 
process in art is merely an operational 
process and that the artist is merely a 
special sort of technician. “As to the 
great artists,” he says, “who take pleas- 
ure in describing themselves as mere en- 
gineers in the manufacturing of an arti- 
fact of words or sounds, as Paul Valéry 
did, and as Stravinsky does, I think that 
they purposely do not tell the truth, at 
least completely. In reality the spiritual 
content of a creative intuition, with the 
poetic or melodic sense it conveys, ani- 
mates their artifact, despite their grudge 
against inspiration.”!8 And this must be 
so, because, as M. Maritain insists, the 
activity which produces poetic art does 
not begin until the poet permits himself 
to be invaded by the reality of “Things” 
and until he himself seeks to invade the 
deepest recesses of his own subjectivity 
—the two movements of the spirit be- 
ing performed together, as though one, 
“in a moment of effective union.” When 
the soul thus comes into profound spir- 
itual contact with itself and when it 
also enters into the silent and mysterious 
depths of Being, it is brought back to 
“the single root” of its powers, “where 
the entire subjectivity is, as it were, gath- 
ered in a state of expectation and vir- 
tual creativity.”?® And the whole experi- 
ence becomes “a state of obscure... 
and sapid knowing.”’”° Then, 
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after the silent gathering a breath 
arises, coming not from the outside, 
but from the center of the soul—some- 
times a breath which is almost im- 
perceptible, but compelling and pow- 
erful, through which everything is 
given in easiness and happy expan- 
sion; sometimes a gale bursting all of 
a sudden, through which everything 
is given in violence and rapture; 
sometimes the gift of the beginning 
of a song; sometimes an outburst of 
unstoppable words.*! 


And only when this point in the artis- 
tic process has been reached may opera- 
tion begin. For the artist to initiate the 
processes of operation at any earlier 
point is for him “to put the instrumen- 
tal and secondary before the principal 
and primary, and to search for an es- 
cape through the discovery of a new ex- 
ternal approach and new technical rev- 
olutions, instead of passing first through 
the creative source...”!* Then, what is 
produced is but “‘a corpse of a work of 
art—a product of academicism.”** “If 
creative intuition is lacking,” he says, 
“a work can be perfectly made, and it 
is nothing; the artist has nothing to say. 
If creative intuition is present, and 
passes, to some extent, into the work, 
the work exists and speaks to us, even 
if it is imperfectly made and proceeds 
from a man who has the habit of art 
and a hand which shakes.’’*4 


At “the single root” of the poetic pro- 
cess, then, there is a profound act of 
creative intuition. And in this cognitive 
act, says M. Maritain, the soul “suffers 
things more than it learns them,” ex- 
periencing them “through resonance in 
subjectivity.” The thing that is cogni- 
tively grasped is simply “some complex 
of concrete and individual reality, seized 
in the violence of its sudden self-asser- 
tion and in the total unicity”’** that is 
constituted by “all the other realities 
which echo in this existent, and which 
it conveys in the manner of a sign.’’*® 
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And it is the richness of this imagina- 
tive prehension that gives life and pow- 
er to the mathematic of poetic form. 


M. Maritain is, of course, a good 
Thomist, and he does not therefore need 
to be reminded that art is “a virtue of 
the practical intellect’”” and that it re- 
quires “all the logic and shrewdness, 
self-restraint and self-possession of work- 
ing intelligence.’’*? Indeed, he _ insists 
upon the essential relationship between 
art and reason, since it is reason that 
discovers the necessities in the nature 
of the medium that must be observed 
in order for the work to be brought into 
existence. But he also insists that the 
reason and the calculation that are in 
the poet “are there only to handle fire,”’*5 
and that to grant them anything more 
than this purely instrumental function, 
simply for the sake of adherence to a 
puritanical formalism and a spurious 
austerity, is to be guilty of a gratuitous 
dogmatism. 

Now many of us will doubtless find 
it difficult to accept M. Maritain’s ar- 
gument in this book in its entirety, for 
there are phases of his psychology—par- 
ticularly those that bear upon his doc- 
trine of the spiritual preconscious—that 
will surely strike us as exceedingly cum- 
bersome and perhaps even obscurantist. 
And I have adduced his testimony here 
not because it perfectly answers all of 
the questions that he raises. But, at a 
time when it is too much our habit to 
regard the medium as the single factor 
controlling the poetic process, M. Mari- 
tain’s formulation of the problem has 
the very great merit of eloquently re- 
minding us again of the actual primacy 
in the process of poetic vision. He dis- 
closes to us, that is, a strategem for de- 
claring once again that it is not lan- 
guage which brings “meaning to birth” 
and which enables the mind “to order 
itself” —not language, but vision. 
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Mr. Eliseo Vivas also helps us to some 
extent, I believe, with our difficulties, 
when he reminds us that what is in 
part distinctive about the artist is his 
“passion for order.”?® “Really, universal- 
ly,” said Henry James, “relations stop 
nowhere, and the exquisite problem of 
the artist is eternally but to draw, by a 
geometry of his own, the circle within 
which they shall happily appear to do 
so.”"3° That is to say, the artist wants 
to give a shape and a significance to 
what Mr. Vivas calls “the primary data 
of experience.” He wants to contain the 
rich plenitude of experience within a 
pattern that will illumine and give 
meaning to its multifarious detail and 
its bewildering contingency. But, of 
course, he cannot discover such a pat- 
tern unless he has a vantage-point from 
which to view experience and by means 
of which his insights may be given order 
and proportion. Which is to say that 
he can transmute the viscous stuff of 
existential reality into the order of sig- 
nificant form only in accordance with 
what are his most fundamental beliefs 
about what is radically significant in 
life, and these beliefs he will have ar- 
rived at as a result of all the dealings 
that he has had with the religious and 
philosophical and moral and social is- 
sues that the adventure of living has 
brought his way. The imaginative writ- 
er’s beliefs, to be sure, are very rarely 
highly “propositional” in character: they 
do not generally involve a highly schem- 
atized set of ideas or a fully integrated 
philosophic system. He customarily has 
something much less abstract—namely, a 
number of sharp and deeply felt insights 
into the meaning of the human story 
that control all his transactions with , 
the world that lies before him. And it 
is by means of these insights that he 
discovers “the figure in the carpet.” 


Mr. Graham Greene, in his criticism, 
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has often liked to observe that “Every 
creative writer worth our consideration, 
every writer who can be called in the 
wide eighteenth-century use of the term 
a poet, is a victim: a man given to an 
obsession,’’*! or to what he sometimes 
calls a “ruling passion.” And I take it 
that when he speaks in this way he has 
in mind the poet’s habit of loyalty to 
some way of seeing things, by means of 
which he grapples and comes to terms 
with the tumultuous and fragmentary 
world that presses in upon him. That 
is to say, I assume that Mr. Greene has 
in mind the act of consent which the 
poet gives to some fundamental hypo- 
thesis about the nature of existence 
which itself in turn introduces structure 
and coherence for him into the form- 
less stuff of life itself. And it is, indeed, 
I believe, this act that constitutes the 
real beginning of the poetic process: the 
rest is simply a matter of the kind of 
knowledgeable experimentation within 
the limits of his medium that the expert 
craftsman engages in till he discovers 
what he wants to say gaining incarna- 
tion within a given form. 


Now I am aware that I must appear 
to be advocating a view of the poetic 
process which, in point of fact, I do not 
hold at all. That is to say, in much that 
I have just now said it may have seemed 
that I was implying that, before even 
initiating the purely literary task, it is 
necessary for the poet to do an enor- 
mous amount of thinking. I have at- 
tributed to the writer's metaphysic or 
his beliefs a decisive role in the crea- 
tive process, and thus it would seem 
that I am saying that it is necessary for 
the writer to engage in a great deal of 
abstract thinking, before that process 
can even be initiated. But this I do not 
think is true at all. I do not, of course, 
want to associate myself with that ten- 
dency in modern literary theory which 
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supports the supposition that the writer 
is not a thinker at all. This is a notion 
which Mr. T. S. Eliot has, I suppose, 
done more than anyone else to foster, 
and it is simply another instance of the 
confusion which his criticism, great as 
it is, occasionally contains. In his fa- 
mous essay on “Shakespeare and the 
Stoicism of Seneca” he tells us, for exam- 
ple, that the poet does not “think” but 
that he makes poetry out of thought 
and that, therefore, he cannot as poet 
be said to “believe” in the system of 
thought that lies behind his poetry. In 
the particular case with which he is deal- 
ing, he tells us that Shakespeare did not 
really “think,” that he simply took the 
muddled and incompatible ideas of Sen- 
eca and Machiavelli and Montaigne and 
made poetry out of them. And Mr. Eliot 
having—and properly so—the enormous 
prestige in our time that he has, it is 
not surprising that our generation 
should have become for a time so con- 
vinced that Shakespeare was not a pro- 
found thinker, if he was a thinker at 
all, that he merely assimilated and feli- 
citously re-expressed well-worn truisms. 
Or, again, in the case of Dante, he tells 
us that Dante did not “think” either, 
that he simply took the magnificent for- 
mulations of St. Thomas and used them 
as the foundation of his poem. But sure- 
ly there is a great confusion here, for, 
as Fr. Martin Jarrett-Kerr has remarked, 
“If... we start from the initial convic- 
tion that one of the first marks of the 
major poet or novelist is the possession 
of a fine mind, we must refuse to con- 
cede that Shakespeare or Dante did not 
think but had their thinking done for 
them.”’8? 


Mr. Eliot’s error here results, I sus- 
pect, from the supposition that to ac- 
knowledge the poet as a thinker is in 
effect to say that the poetic process origi- 
nates in a highly developed system of 
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ideas, and this is, of course, not at all 
the case. What I have been calling the 
writer’s “beliefs” are rarely if ever the 
highly “propositional” things that Mr. 
Eliot, in denying them the importance 
which I have given them, seems to think 
they are. For what the writer generally 
has is not a system of belief but rather 
an imagination of what is radically sig- 
nificant. 


So, in insisting upon the writer's nec- 
essary dependence upon his beliefs, I am 
not at all intending to suggest that the 
poet or the novelist must, first of all, 
be a philosopher—though, on the other 
hand, I am not at all in accord with 
Mr. Eliot’s contention that the poet is 
not really a thinker at all, a contention 
which is, by the way, significantly con- 
tradicted by Mr. Eliot’s own career in 
poetry. There is a discussion somewhere 
in St. Thomas which illuminates, I 
think, the nature of the poet's relation 
to his beliefs. St. Thomas distinguishes 
between cognitio per modum cognitionis 
—knowledge, that is, in the manner of 
or by means of the intelligence or the 
discursive reason—and cognitio per mo- 
dum inclinationis, knowledge, that is, in 
the manner of or by means of inclina- 
tion. And what I would suggest is that 
the poet holds his “first principles” or his 
beliefs or his metaphysic per modum tn- 
clinationis—that is, inclinatorily. Which 
is to say that his beliefs point in the 
direction of a coherent philosophy of 
life towards which his sensibility has an 
irresistible inclination and in which it 
finds its necessary sanction. The contrast 
between the two modes of cognition is, 
to be sure, not an absolute contrast, and 
what it is therefore proper to say is that 
it is the tendency of the poet to hold 
his beliefs per modum_ inclinationis, 
though there are some writers, Mr. Eliot 
among them, who also hold their beliefs 
per modum cognitionis. But in what- 
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ever manner they may be held in the 
individual case, what I am now insist- 
ing upon principally is the precedence 
and the primacy of the act by which 
the poet searches experience and finds 
therein an ultimate concern that gives 
him then a perspective upon the flux 
and the flow. 


Now whatever it is that concerns the 
poet ultimately, that constitutes his “rul- 
ing passion” and the substance of his 
vision, is something to which the critic 
can be attentive only as it is discover- 
able in the work. By now surely we 
have all taken to heart the lesson of 
Messrs. Wimsatt and Beardsley on “The 
Intentional Fallacy,” and we understand 
the irrelevance of any essay in literary 
criticism that is based upon some process 
of armchair-psychoanalysis which seeks 
to elevate the biographical category of 
the artist’s conscious intention into a 
category of aesthetic discrimination. But 
the designation of “intentionalism” as 
fallacious becomes itself a fallacy, if it 
is made to support the view that a work 
of literary art is “a merely formal struc- 
ture devoid of embodied meanings and 
values.” For such aesthetic objects, 
though “they may be found in the realm 
of pure design or pure music,’’** simply 
do not exist in the realm of literature 
where surely a main part of the critic’s 
task involves the discovery of “the ac- 
tual operative intention which, as telic 
cause, accounts for the finished work’’*5 
and which can be defined only in terms 
of the vision of the world which it 
serves. The work of art, says M. de 
Rougemont, is a trap for the attention, 
but he also says that it is an “oriented 
trap.” That is to say, the authentic work 
of literary art is a “trap,” in the sense 
that, having the kind of autonomy that 
modern criticism has claimed for it, it 
“has for its specific function ... the mag- 
netizing of the sensibility, the fascinat- 
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ing of the meditation,”%*; as Mr. Vivas 
would put it, it can command upon it- 
self an act of “intransitive attention.” 
But the trap is “oriented”: it focuses 
the attention, that is, upon something 
which transcends the verbal structure 
itself, in those of its aspects that have 
claimed the poet’s concern. And thus it 
is that the autonomy of the work is no 
more an absolute thing than is the in- 
transitivity of the reader’s attention, for 
both are qualified by the implicative 
relations that branch out indefinitely 
from the aesthetic fact towards the 
world by which that fact is surrounded. 


Here it is, then, that we may discover 
the point of entry into the literary work 
that we have. For it is analysis of the 
sort that we have been conducting that 
reveals that the work is not a closed sys- 
tem and that it does not have that qual- 
ity of “aseity” which Scholastic theo- 
logians have considered the Godhead to 
possess, by reason of the self-derived and 
eternally independent character of its 
being. The work is not wholly self-con- 
tained and utterly cut off from the read- 
er, because, in the creative process, the 
aesthetic intentions of the artist are not 
segregated from all that most vitally con- 
cerns him as a human being but are, 
on the contrary, formed by these con- 
cerns and are thus empowered to orient 
the work towards the common human 
experience. Imaginative literature does 
not speak about this experience, of 
course, in the way that science speaks 
of it: it does not give us propositions 
about it: the poet does not generally 
force upon us interpretations of it: 
“Poetry is not interpretation,” as Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish has remarked in a 
recent essay.*7 The poet is distinguished 
not by his skill in expounding a thesis 
but rather by his skill in rendering the 
human story, in dramatizing it, in 
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making it concrete before the gaze of 
the mind. He makes us look at the living 
body of the world, and the meaning of 
what we look at appears to be quite in- 
distinct from the form in which it is 
presented to us—so much so, indeed, 
that, in describing the mode of poetry’s 
existence, we feel compelled to use such 
language as modern criticism has made 
familiar and to speak of its “autonomy.” 


But to stress the fact that poetic art 
signifies by means of its structure need 
not, I think, commit us to a formalism 
sO purist as to require the view that the 
autonomy of the work is absolute. For, 
as I have been insisting, great literature 
does, in point of fact, always open to- 
ward the world, and that which keeps 
the universe of poetry from being her- 
metically sealed off from the universe of 
man is the poet's vision that it incar- 
nates, of spaces and horizons, of cities 
and men, of time and eternity. This is 
why those modern theorists who tell us 
that the literary work is merely a ver- 
bal structure and that its analysis there- 
fore involves merely a study of grammar 
and syntax—this is why they so com- 
pletely miss the mark. They forget that 
writers use language with reference to 
what they know and feel and believe 
and that we can therefore understand 
their poems and novels only if we have 
what they know and feel and believe 
have operated in enriching the meaning 
of the words that they employ. The 
“poem-in-itself,”” in other words, as mere- 
ly a structure of language, is simply a 
naked abstraction, for the real poem, 
the real novel, is something that we be- 
gin to appropriate only as we seek some 
knowledge of the context of belief and 
the quality of vision out of which it 
springs and with reference to which the 
words on the printed page have their 
fullest and richest meaning. 
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OW WE HAVE, I think, arrived at the 
point in our argument at which it 
is finally possible for me to turn im- 
mediately to the generality of the sub- 
ject which I was assigned. For what I 
can now say is that the aspect of poetic 
art to which I have been referring by 
the terms vision and belief is precisely 
the elements which we ought to regard 
as constituting the religious dimension 
of imaginative literature. When I speak 
of the religious dimension of literary 
art, in other words, I do not have in 
mind any special iconical materials 
stemming from a tradition of orthodoxy 
which may or may not appear in a given 
work. For were it to be so conceived, 
it might indeed then be something peri- 
pheral and inorganic to the nature of 
literature itself; whereas the way of re- 
garding our problem that I now want 
to recommend is one that involves the 
proposal that the religious dimension is 
something intrinsic to and constitutive 
of the nature of literature as such. And 
I am here guided in my understanding 
of what is religious in the orders of cul- 
tural expression by the conception of 
the matter that has been so ably ad- 
vanced by the distinguished Protestant 
theologian Professor Paul Tillich. In all 
the work that he has done in the phi- 
losophy of culture over the past thirty 
years the persistent strain that is to be 
noted is one that arises out of his in- 
sistence upon what might be called the 
co-inherence of religion and culture. He 
likes to say that “Religion is the sub- 
stance of culture and culture the form 
of religion.’’** He has remarked, for 
example: 


If any one, being impressed by the 
mosaics of Ravenna or the ceiling 
paintings of the Sistine Chapel, or by 
the portraits of the older Rembrandt, 
should be asked whether his experi- 
ence was religious or cultural, he 
would find the answer difficult. Per- 
haps it would be correct to say 
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that his experience was cultural 
as to form, and religious as to sub- 
stance. It is cultural because it is 
not attached to a specific ritual-activ- 
ity; and religious, because it evokes 
questioning as to the Absolute or the 
limits of human existence. This is 
equally true of painting, of music and 
poetry, of philosophy and science.... 
Wherever human existence in thought 
or action becomes a subject of doubts 
and questions, wherever uncondition- 
ed meaning becomes visible in works 
which only have conditioned mean- 
ing in themselves, there culture is re- 
ligious.*® 
And Professor Tillich has acknowledged 
that it is to the theoretical comprehen- 
sion of this “mutual immanence of reli- 
gion and culture” that his philosophy 
of religion is primarily dedicated. “No 
cultural creation,” he says, “can hide its 
religious ground,”’*® and its religious 
ground is formed by the “ultimate con- 
cern” to which it bears witness, for that, 
he insists, is what religion is: it “is ulti- 
mate concern.”*! And since it is reli- 
gion, in this sense, that is truly substan- 
tive in the various symbolic expressions 
of a culture, the task of criticism, in 
whatever medium it may be conducted, 
is, at bottom, that of deciphering the 
given work at hand in such a way as 
to reveal the ultimate concern which it 
implies. For, as he says, in the depth of 
every cultural creation “there is an ulti- 
mate... and [an] all-determining con- 
cern, something absolutely serious,’’* 
even if it is expressed in what are con- 
ventionally regarded as secular terms. 
It should, of course, be said that, in 
these definitions, Professor Tillich is 
not seeking to identify religion and cul- 
ture; but he does want to avoid the 
error that Mr. T. S. Eliot has cautioned 
us against, “of regarding religion and 
culture as two separate things between 
which there is a relation.”** For what 
he recognizes is that the whole cultural 
process by which man expresses and 











realizes his rational humanity is actual- 
ly governed by what are his most ulti- 
mate concerns—his concerns, that is, 
“with the meaning of life and with all 
the forces that threaten or support that 
meaning ...”44 And, in passing, it is, I 
think, worth remarking that it is this 
profoundly realistic approach to the 
problem of cultural interpretation that 
enables Professor Tillich to see that in 
our own period the most radically reli- 
gious movements in literature and paint- 
ing and music may gain expression in 
strangely uncanonical terms—in despair- 
ing maledictions and in apocalyptic vis- 
ions of “the abyss” of disintegration that 
threatens the world today. For, as he 
would say, in the very profundity with 
which Wozzeck and the Guernica and 
The Waste Land express the disorder 
of the times there is an equally pro- 
found witness to the spiritual order that 
has been lost, so that these great expres- 
sions of the modern movement in art 
are rather like a confused and uncer- 
tain prayer that corresponds to the sec- 
ond petition of the Our Father.® 


We are now, then, brought to the 
point at which we must re-gather our 
bearings by a final act of recapitulation. 
We have said that the work of literary 
art is a special sort of linguistic struc- 
ture that traps the attention intransi- 
tively; but we have also argued that the 
intransitivity of the reader’s attention 
is not absolute, since the autonomy of 
the object which captures his attention 
is not itself absolute. The literary work 
is a trap, but it is a trap that is ortented 
toward the world of existence that tran- 
scends the work—and the work is orien- 
ted by the vision, by the belief, by the 
ultimate concern of which it is an in- 
carnation: its orientation, that is to say, 
is essentially religious. And this is why 
criticism itself must, in the end, be theo- 
logical. The prevailing orthodoxy in 
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contemporary criticism, to be sure, gen- 
erally represents hostility toward the 
idea of metaphysical and theological 
considerations being introduced into the 
order of critical discourse. But, as Mr. 
Leslie Fiedler has remarked: 


The “pure” literary critic, who pre- 
tends, in the cant phrase, to stay “‘in- 
side” a work all of whose metaphors 
and meanings are pressing outward, 
is only half-aware. And half-aware, he 
deceives; for he cannot help smug- 
gling unexamined moral and meta- 
physical judgments into his “close 
analyses,” any more than the “pure” 
literary historian can help bootleg- 
ging unconfessed aesthetic estimates 
into his chronicles. Literary criticism 
is always becoming “something else,” 
for the simple reason that literature 
is always “something else.’’*6 


Our abdication from the reigning po- 
etics of our time is, however, only par- 
tial, for the religious dimension of lit- 
erature, as we have defined it, must be 
regarded as something which, in so far 
as it is really a datum for critical in- 
spection and assessment, exists in the 
language of the work. For the only thing 
that lies before the critic is a composi- 
tion in language, and, after all, it is, 
presumably, his skill in the supervision 
of language that primarily distinguishes 
the literary artist: surely it would be 
wrongheaded to assume that the thing 
that makes him an artist is the pro- 
fundity or the novelty of his vision: no, 
he makes good his vocational claim in 
the republic of letters by the extent of 
the success with which he shapes the 
substance of experience, in accordance 
with his vision of what it is that makes 
it ultimately meaningful. And he can 
give a significant form or shape to ex- 
perience only in so far as he takes the 
highest kind of advantage of the med- 
ium in which his art is wrought. So it 
may, then, I think, be taken for granted 
that whatever it is that orients a work 
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of literary art or that constitutes the 
ultimate concern that it embodies is 
something that will disclose itself in the 
ways in which the writer brings the re- 
sources of language into the service of 
his project. And thus we shall want very 
carefully to preserve all that has been 
gained in modern criticism as a result 
of its methodological researches into the 
problem of how the language of imagi- 
native literature is to be understood and 
talked about. For the critic to insist 
upon remaining merely a kind of gram- 
marian is for him to forego many of the 
most interesting and significant discrim- 
inations that literary criticism can 
make. For, though the literary work is 
a special sort of linguistic structure, that 
which holds the highest interest for us 
is the special seizure of reality towards 
which this structure is instrumental. 
It is, in other words, the nature of liter- 
ature itself that compels the critic final- 
ly to move beyond the level of verbal 
analysis to the level of metaphysical and 
theological valuation. On this level, of 
course, he can establish the propriety of 
his judgments only by reference to his 
own insight, his own scale of values, his 
own sense of what is important in art 
and in life. And, as the English critic, 
Mr. S. L. Bethell, has remarked, 


if he is a Christian worthy of the 
name, his whole outlook will be col- 
oured by his religion; he will see life 
in Christian terms, and, though he 
may ignore an atheist writer's pro- 
fessed atheism, he will still judge his 
degree of insight into character by 
his own insight, which will have been 
formed in part by his Christian ex- 
perience. And the non-Christian crit- 
ic—let us be clear about this—will also 
judge a writer's insight into charac- 
ter (or into anything else, of course) 
by the standard of his own insight, 
however derived. There is no “impar- 
tial criticism” in this sense, or rather 
there is no critical neutrality; there 
are only Christian critics and Marx- 
ist critics and Moslem critics—and 


critics who think themselves disinter- 
ested but who are really swayed un- 
consciously by the beliefs they have 
necessarily acquired by being mem- 
bers of a particular society in a par- 
ticular place and time.*? 


And, as Mr. Bethell observes with great 
shrewdness, 


the last are really the least impartial, 
for, believing themselves impartial, 
they are open to every unconscious 
influence upon their judgment, while 
the “doctrinaire” critic may keep his 
doctrine well in view and, if not en- 
tirely avoiding prejudice, may at least 
give his readers fair warning of what 
to expect.*® 


But now my reader at this point may 
well want to raise the question as to 
whether my use of these quotations from 
Mr. Bethell is calculated to suggest that 
we are justified in trying to guarantee 
literary art by the quality of belief that 
it possesses. And, were the question to be 
put to me, my impulse, as a Christian, 
would, I think, be to say, with Mr. Roy 
W. Battenhouse, that “the good poet 
should be able, like Adam in the Gar- 
den, to mame every creature correctly. 
Apprehending the form of each thing 
that is brought before him, he should 
be able to assign it its proper place.”*® 
But, of course, this capacity, which so 
influentially determines the outcome of 
the artistic process, is itself very largely 
dependent upon the artist’s metaphysi- 
cal or religious orientation—so that, as 
a Christian, I should again feel prompt- 
ed to say, with Mr. Battenhouse, that 


if it is true that the light with which 
an artist sees inclines to affect the 
justness of his observations, the pres- 
ence of full light cannot but clarify 
the issues of proportion and order. 
With inadequate lighting, the artist 
will not see certain things he ought 
to see; it will be all too easy for him 
to draw disproportionately what he 
does see. To put it another way the 
artist who takes up his location in 








Plato’s cave has not the same chance 

as he who sets up shop by Christ's 

open tomb.*° 
In principle, 1 should, in other words, 
expect the Christian reader at least—all 
other things being equal—more enthu- 
siastically to give his suffrage to a liter- 
ature that was Christianly oriented 
than to one which was not. But, now, 
not as a matter of principle but as a 
matter of fact, the Christian reader lives 
in a period whose characteristic quality, 
at least ever since the Renaissance, has 
been defined, as Mr. Erich Heller has 
reminded us, not merely by a dissocia- 
tion of faith from knowledge but by 
what has been the profounder severance 
of faith from sensibility. “It is this rift,” 
says Mr. Heller, “which has made it im- 
possible for most Christians not to feel, 
or at least not to feel also as true many 
‘truths’ which are incompatible with the 
truth of their faith.5' They have, in 
other words, been in very much the 
same position that the father of the pos- 
sessed child was in whom the Synoptist 
records as having cried out: “Lord, I 
believe: help thou mine unbelief” (The 
Gospel According to St. Mark 9:24). 
And, this being the case, the Christian 
reader will actually respond to the var- 
ious beliefs which literature may pre- 
sent with much the same latitudinarian- 
ism that any other sensitive reader in 
our time will bring to bear upon his 
dealings with literary art: that is to say, 
what he will principally require is that 
the view of life that is conveyed by the 
given poem or novel commend itself as 
a possible view, as one to which an in- 
telligent and sensitive observer of the 
human scene might be led by a sober 
consideration of the facts of experience. 
And, though he will agree with Mr. 
Eliot that to judge a work of art by 
artistic standards and to judge it by reli- 
gious standards ought to “come in the 
end to the same thing,” he will recog- 
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nize, as Mr. Eliot does, that, in our time, 
this is an end at which none of us is 
likely to arrive. 
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ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


scT HOLD ST. JOHN of the Cross,” de- 
clares Maritain (The Degrees of 
Knowledge, chapter 7, passim, Scrib- 
ners), “the great Doctor of this supreme 
incommunicable knowledge.” ‘Thomas 
is the Doctor par excellence of the specu- 
latively practical science of contempla- 
tion and union with God, St. John of 
the Cross is the Doctor par excellence 
of the practically practical science of 
contemplation and union with God. One 
is the “Doctor of the Light’; the other, 
“Doctor of the Night.” The former ex- 
plains and expounds, the latter guides 
and leads; St. Thomas focuses the full 
force of his intellectual power on Being, 
St. John of the Cross leads human free- 
dom through the dark night of spirit- 
ual spoliation. Through his teaching 
mission, the one points out the way, the 
other puts wisdom into practice. 
Maritain specifies further: “Two ele- 
ments must be distinguished in the works 
of St. John of the Cross: his inspired 
poems, and the commentaries which he 
wrote upon them for our instruction. 
In his poems, written under divine in- 
spiration, through limpid, lyrical sym- 
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bols, he recounts, in so far as human 
language may express the inexpressible 
—that is, very inadequately—the mysti- 
cal experience which he has lived. Here 
his only thought is to sing. In his com- 
mentaries, written at the request of his 
spiritual daughters, he is expounding 
a doctrine, he teaches. This doctrine 
is formulated as a practical science, it 
proceeds by composing ideas which are 
soon to regulate concrete actions. In 
the writings of St. Theresa, who always 
refused to assume the role of teacher, 
but whose teaching the Church has glori- 
fied, there are a number of the descrip- 
tive and experimental elements of such 
a science. In the writings of St. John of 
the Cross this science is present, in all 
its dimensions, to such a degree that 
the theorist of sciences could find no 
more perfect example of a practical sci- 
ence. For, just as practically practical 
knowledge depends on_ speculatively 
practical knowledge, the practical sci- 
ence of contemplation depends on mor- 
al theology. And St. John of the Cross 
is not only a supreme contemplative, he 
is also a very good theologian: which 
is the reason why this practical science 
in his hands reaches its perfection.” 
“The yoga of St. John of the Cross,” 
says Swami Siddheswarananda, “is not 
limited to one of the four systems— 
jana, bhakti, karma and raja yoga— 
exclusively, rather he integrates all four 
in his own person. For this reason, his 
way may be called an “integral” yoga 
(or purna yoga, which is the term used 
by Sri Aurobindo). Of the Christian 
mystics to whom we can, in one way 
or another, apply the term ‘yogi,’ St. 
John of the Cross may be designated 
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as the ‘yogi par excellence’ because in 
him alone are all the elements of the 
different yogas harmoniously blended 
together in the supremacy of the Chris- 
tian faith.” (The Raja Yoga of St. John 
of the Cross, a Study in Comparative 
Mysticism, given at a Conference at the 
Sorbonne, Gretz, 1951.) 


As an introduction to a study of the 
problems posed by the direction of 
souls, we should like to compare the 
teaching of this “guide of the faithful 
soul seeking to attain to the most per- 
fect life’’—as it is expressed in the Bull 
making St. John of the Cross a Doctor 
of the Church—with our own modern 
psychology. Since the necessity of in- 
cluding the findings of modern psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry in any training in 
the art of spiritual direction has some- 
times been questioned we will begin by 
summarizing the conclusions presented 
to the Congress of Spiritual Direction 
(Rome, 1950) by Reverend Father Ga- 
briel de Saint Marie-Madeleine. We be- 
lieve that if St. John of the Cross had 


lived in our time, he would have ap- 
proved of them. 


1. Spiritual direction is the science 
and art of leading souls to the perfec- 
tion proper to each in the fulfillment 
of his own personal vocation. Good 
direction stays within the bounds of its 
supernatural purpose. It does not arro- 
gantly try to solve temporal problems 
which are not within its competency, 
thereby lulling the penitent into a false 
security. No human aspect of the spir- 
itual life can escape the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. However hard it is to 
distinguish in practice, the fine line of 
demarcation which separates the natu- 
ral and supernatural means which are 
lawful to use in spiritual direction must 


be scrupulously safeguarded. 


2. Spiritual direction in its fullness is 
properly part of the office of the priest, 


who, as such, is the only one who can 
develop and utilize all its possibilities. 
The minister of the sacrament of pen- 
ance can and should use it efficacious- 
ly. Experience has shown us that put- 
ting an interior conflict into words in 
the presence of another is an act of the 
highest psychological import. Powerful 
psychological forces are involved in the 
act of confession. The confessor must 
enlighten the penitent as to the real 
nature of his culpability, and show him 
how to distinguish this from false guilt 
feelings arising out of the unconscious. 
Where these are present, the reassurance 
of the penitent requires a maximum of 
tact and prudence. But if he under- 
stands the nature of unconscious guilt, 
sacramental absolution will eliminate of 
itself the qualms of conscience which a 
real fault arouses. However, one should 
not lose sight of the fact that: a) as far 
as the priest is concerned, spiritual di- 
rection is not necessarily limited to the 
confessional, and b) that spiritual di- 
rection may also be given and received 
in an authentic and fruitful manner out- 
side the priesthood. The director is only 
an instrument of God in the guiding of 
souls along the path of Christian per- 
fection, and as such he must be entire- 
ly unbiased, guarding himself carefully 
against the temptation to dominate the 
penitent. Normally, the vow of obedi- 
ence to the director is to be strongly 
discouraged. 


3. Spiritual direction requires a theo- 
logical wisdom of which St. John of the 
Cross, Doctor of the Church, and St. 
Teresa, and St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus are among the most authoritative 
exponents; we therefore draw upon 
these sources. Spiritual direction does 
not operate primarily upon the plane 
of human prudence, but of theological 
faith and it should be put upon this 
essentially supernatural and _ transcen- 
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dental level so that it may not be cheap- 
ened in the eyes of either priest or peni- 
tent. In spite of the great advantages 
of spiritual direction, it cannot be uni- 
versally imposed. The free choice of a 
director gives the penitent a certain re- 
sponsibility; besides, it allows him to 
change advisors if he desires to do so. 


4. The act of spiritual direction focal- 
izes the actual attitude of an existent 
subject under well-defined conditions, 
and on the human plane is essentially 
a manifestation of prudence. On the 
one hand, it should probe into the deep- 
est recesses of character and tempera- 
ment so that the best possible under- 
standing may be had of the penitent’s 
personality, and on the other hand, 
should the penitent prove to be neuro- 
tic or psychotic, it may serve as a means 
of catharsis if the morbid elements re- 
pressed within the unconscious are ripe 
for abreaction. To become skillful in 
the art of such direction, none of the 
anthropological sciences, whether they 
be physical, physiological or psychologi- 
cal (conscious or unconscious, individu- 
al or collective), should be neglected in 
the training of the director. However, 
no general knowledge in these fields, 
no matter how exhaustive it may be, 
can take the place of qualified special- 
ists in complex cases. For example, al- 
though psychoanalytical findings cer- 
tainly show the psychological value of 
spiritual direction, direction should nev- 
er be turned into psychoanalysis, for 
then the recovery of psychic health will 
be confused with advancement in the 
spiritual life, human techniques with 
the work of the Lord in the soul, natu- 
ral confidence with theological faith. 
But it is not necessary to fall into ei- 
ther confusion or separatism; on the 
contrary, true insight into the self ought 
to be accompanied by a very strong 
theological hope. 
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If it is true that the second half of 
this century is to be “the age of psy- 
chology,” as the venerable President of 
the Pontifical Academy of Sciences has 
called it, it is inevitable that from now 
on each specialist will be a kind of wit- 
ness in his chosen scientific field. It is 
desirable, moreover, that even those 
who do not share our belief may do 
this without prejudice. Aside from anti- 
religious elements in the Freudian 
school, is it not just as admissible to 
accept “psychoanalysis” as “evolution’’? 


As Professor John Delay pointed out 
in his keynote address at the opening 
of the recent worldwide Congress of Psy- 
chiatry, “The interpretation of dreams, 
free association, and the analysis of un- 
consciously motivated acts, are tech- 
niques of incontestable value, even if the 
philosophy behind them is not wholly 
acceptable to everyone. The general 
theory of neurosis as a fixation at, or 
regression to, infantile stages in the de- 
velopment of the libidc through repres- 
sion is accepted practically everywhere 
as a fact of psychogenesis.” To doubt 
this would show a lack of genuine sci- 
entific spirit. For example, it is our opin- 
ion that it will be the honest and well- 
qualified psychoanalyst (there are other 
kinds), in his attempt to explore the 
profundities of depth psychology, rather 
than the metaphysician or still less the 
theologian, who will open the door to 
the mystery of man. Instead of always 
sticking to the same old premises, the 
theologian might try to make a fresh 
start, utilizing the data furnished by 
psychology. A metaphysician might bet- 
ter consider these vital problems rather 
than harp on the difficulties which these 
problems create; if they are to be stud- 
ied closely, they must be illuminated 
from above. 


The works of St. John of the Cross 
are not addressed to those who need 
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only edification in order to be spiritual- 
ly well-nourished. We detest masks, even 
though we realize that most people can- 
not live without them. All our strength 
is in the presence of God and of our 
own nature. What is there to do except 
to maintain one’s psychic equilibrium 
and anchor oneself in theological hope? 
The study of St. John of the Cross is 
a must for anyone who wishes to achieve 
this. No director of souls can pay too 
much attention to the sensitivity of his 


own perception and the disposition of 
his own heart. 


no THE TIME of his first apprentice- 

ship, “‘clear-sighted and capable” 
though he was, St. John of the Cross 
continued to observe and learn. He tells 
us in his book that the artisan who 
wants to learn the “fine points” of a 
craft or art must “proceed in the dark.” 
Thus the tailor discovers that when he 
is sewing leather, if he first draws 
through a stiff thread, the heavier thread 
may be pulled through much more easi- 
ly. St. John is very critical of badly 
carved statues, for he cannot tolerate 
poor workmanship. Having been ap- 
prenticed to a tailor, a sculptor in wood 
and a painter, he also tried his hand 
at plastic art, carving images of Christ 
out of wood. Some time ago we received 
from the old Carmel of the Incarnation 
at Avila, the only art-work of his which 
we have, a crucifix drawn with a kind 
of Chinese ink. In a study devoted to 
this work in Mystical Spain (Paris: Arts 
et Métiers Graphiques), René Huyghe 
concludes that St. John of the Cross 
“did not follow any contemporary style, 
he was influenced only by the object of 
his contemplation.” He “broke through 
the art of his time.” He was first of all 
a contemplative and a mystic and that 
is why he could “visually project his 
inner vision with such striking origin- 
ality.” 
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A contemplative whom everyone ac- 
cepts as a great symbolist poet, the saint, 
also enchanted by music, had a very 
austere childhood, especially after the 
awakening of his sensitive nature. How- 
ever, neither poverty nor the hostile at- 
titude of his father’s family seemed to 
call out any bitterness either in him 
or his mother and elder brother. No 
recriminations in this family! We are 
told that Catalina was very charitable; 
she took into her home a child who had 
been abandoned at the door of the 
church, and reared him as one of the 
family. As to Francisco, he also took 
an interest in abandoned children and 
saw to it that they were taken care of. 
He loved poverty so much that he even 
requested it from the Lord. Thus, from 
his childhood, John of the Cross “lived” 
the Beatitudes of the Gospel. This pure 
man—and we shall see the quality of his 
purity later—this man of peace experi- 
enced tears and persecution, poverty 
and grace, and his family experienced 
them with him. “Put yourself into the 
lowest place, but aspire to the highest 
(spiritual) place,” was the motto of his 
elder brother, a simple stone-mason. 
Knowing as we do now the supreme im- 
portance of early environment in the 
formation of a person, when we find 
parents who were not overcome by ad- 
versity because they themselves. were 
completely mature, we can affirm that 
the education of John of the Cross was 
a success both spiritually and psycho- 
logically. 

Let us examine the fruits of this up- 
bringing. As part of his education in 
the humanities under the guidance of 
the Jesuit, Father Boniface, Juan de 
Yepes from his 14th to his 20th year 
was attached to St. Anthony’s Hospital 
at Medina del Campo, a city famous 
at that time for its international fairs. 
It is said that he went about begging 





alms for the care of the sick. Surely, St. 
Anthony's, called the “Pox hospital,” 
located in a city whose vampirizing 
wealth (how he castigated it in his 
works!) created a moral degradation 
which in its turn engendered physical 
wretchedness, was a fit laboratory for the 
clinical training of St. John of the Cross. 
In 1556 and 1557, years during which 
a terrible febrile epidemic raged, accord- 
ing to the celebrated medical doctor Go- 
mez Pereira, John observed and came 
to understand the misery of the human 
condition with a wisdom beyond his 
years. He had, says Fernandez de Bus- 
tillo who knew him as a child, “the saga- 
city of an old man.” St. Theresa of Avi- 
la concurred in this opinion, for when 
he was only a young and newly or- 
dained Carmelite, she circumvented his 
plans to join the Carthusians by prom- 
ising to let him reform her Order, call- 
ing him her “little Seneca.” 


The “little Seneca” had a thirst, it 
is said, “for the greatest perfection and 
a solitary life’ and for that reason he 
intended to forsake the world and 
plunge himself into God. 


Is this a refusal of life, of the human 
condition? This seems the accusation of 
a critique of St. John of the Cross 
which appeared in a certain literary 
weekly in the autumn of 1947. The 
author knew of the saint only through 
Huysmans, who himself saw him only 
“at the end of his journey, when he was 
a terrible sight, dried up and withered 
away, a scandal to behold.” After read- 
ing the works of the holy Doctor in an 
edition which contained neither bio- 
graphical data nor the commentaries 
which are indispensable to a_ proper 
understanding of his thought (the Saint 
not having foreseen the publication of 
his works), this critic sees him “like the 
Faust of Valéry, standing on the roof of 
the world, frozen by the icy wind, under 
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a sky denuded of stars.” “St. John of the 
Cross and the mystics of his school,” de- 
clares this writer, “are not witnesses to 
divine love but to a fanaticism born of 
pride.” John of the Cross had “betrayed 
his religion.” 

Like his Master Jesus Christ, St. John 
of the Cross is a scandal. The cross is 
destruction and madness, yet it beckons 
to us like an enchantress. What a temp- 
tation should we pay heed! Even when 
we turn away from it, it leaves a trace 
of itself in our souls, that uniquely fec- 
undative urge which the world calls per- 
version or madness. 


If St. John of the Cross were the ter- 
rible being which some people see him 
as, we would not hesitate to say that 
the Saint of Carmel was a neurotic, be- 
cause a neurotic is a person who is in- 
capable of giving or receiving love. But 
the graphologist, like the morpho-psy- 
chologist, asserts the contrary: 


The handwriting of St. John of 
the Cross, slow, precise, with its firm 
pressure and shaded letters, formed 
with harmonious curves, shows a per- 
sonality which concentrates on the 
task at hand, attentive to details, 
quickly discerning the essential, and 
with a capacity for love of a univer- 
sality and profundity which is touch- 
ing. All these gifts and powers seem 
to converge gently and surely and 
become fused in a full and confident 
outlook on life. This script shows a 
lively sensitivity to the manifestations 
of life on every plane of being. Its 
sensitiveness is both very penetrating 
and very discriminating, being warm- 
ly human as well as detached, vibrant, 
tender, impressionable. Sensibility 
and sentiment are so harmonious, 
rich and subtle that this man seems 
to have experienced everything, felt 
everything. This marvelous openness 
of heart, revealed in such a degree by 
no other handwriting, and the depths 
of understanding which it mirrors, is 
manifested in all his feelings with- 
out any irritation or bitterness. Such 
complete receptivity in a weaker na- 
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ture would very likely undermine the 


will or impair the judgment. How-’ 


ever, in the script of St. John of the 
Cross, it is rather the indication of 
a clearsightedness which would easily 
detect any degrading influence, a tal- 
ent for doing the right thing at the 
right time, in short, as a kind of sim- 
ple common sense which would in- 
Stantly counteract any extravagant 
emotional flights. To see such ar- 
dor without aggressiveness, such en- 
thusiasm without over-eagerness, 
while studying the revelatory sign 
which handwriting is, gives the gra- 
phologist much food for thought, be- 
cause we have never before encoun- 
tered such passion without the dan- 
ger of self-destruction. There is also 
in this script an intuition of the mys- 
tery of life as the meeting place of 
time and eternity—it shows precision 
in action, but detachment in thought. 
These characteristics indicate a type 
of perseverance which might be taken 
for stubbornness, but the absence of 
a mechanical acceptance of routine 
is not compatible with such a judg- 
ment. When St. John of the Cross 
was adamant in some decision, it was 
because he knew the time had come 
to take a firm stand. It would be use- 
less to try to study his mind apart 
from his intuition and his feelings. 
Refined, discriminative, it is subtle 
without being specious, enamored of 
truth and wedded to beauty. Very 
imaginative and artistic with a keen 
sense of harmony, its delicacy serves 
rather to extend the sphere of affec- 
tivity than to shine with a fascinating 
if fragile lustre of its own. What is 
especially striking in this handwrit- 
ing is the great power of emancipated 
love which it shows. That modest and 
unguarded air, so full of serenity, that 
calm authority of an ambitionless be- 
ing who is existent in the fullness of 
his own integrity, gives a rare and 
precious image of a perfection with- 
out vapidity. 


Thank God, the Mystical Doctor— 
and we give you a good idea of him 
through this honest and perfectly ob- 
jective analysis by Mme. Suzanne Bre- 
sard, which appeared in Mystical Spain 











—was absolutely normal, the very op- 
posite of an unconcious infantilism, not 
because he remained innocent, but be- 
cause he consciously chose purity. He 
was, accordingly, capable of love, and 
indeed of extraordinary love. 


Let us go into detail. If he told the 
young Carmelites of Beas to look on 
their loved ones “as strangers,” it is not 
because he despised the family, but that 
he wanted to strengthen their courage 
in this phase of their spiritual life. He 
himself summoned his mother, his broth- 
er and his sister-in-law to keep house 
for him in Duruelo’s hut, where he be- 
gan the reform of his Order, and some 
years before he died, he kept his elder 
brother near him longer than he wished 
to stay. 


We recall that St. John of the Cross 
was confirmed in grace at the time of 
his first Mass, but this did not make 
him impeccable, since the Apostles 
themselves were able to sin; only the 
first movement of this proclivity was re- 
strained. As a matter of fact, John of 
the Cross was so sensitive that, in a mo- 
ment of extreme weakness, he begged ' 
St. Teresa to intercede for him to Fa- 
ther Gratian, who was then Provincial, 
that he might be recalled to Castile, for 
he could not bear the Andulusians! 
This is not as arrogant as it seems; it is 
much better to cry and complain while 
climbing up the Himalayas of perfec- 
tion than to lose one’s humanity. That 
goes for family ties as well as love of 
one’s native land. 


On the other hand, if the Saint, speak- 
ing of the spiritual direction of reli- 
gious, declares that “being gallant to 
women serves only to displace affection 
and does not result in spiritual growth 
(he confessed that God Himself had 
punished him for too much condescen- 
sion in not letting him see one woman’s 
very grave sin), don’t try to sniff out 
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a complex in this supernatural attitude! 
He felt entirely at ease in the presence 
of the most audacious temptresses. One 
such conceived a passion for this 30- 
year-old monk and waylaid him in the 
little house which he occupied as con- 
fessor to the Carmelite nuns. That eve- 
ning he was alone. He did not imitate 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and seize a fire- 
brand in order to make his seductress 
retreat. Rather he talked to her with 
gentle kindness and the woman burst 
into tears and went quietly away. “The 
more holy a confessor is, the less you are 
able to shock him,” John later remarked 
jokingly. Whether he was at an inn or 
in the home of seculars, his extraordi- 
narily pure gaze was enough to foil a 
would-be adventuress. And he was never 
at a loss for a comeback. One time in 
Granada, near the Incarnation Convent, 
a woman came up to him and showed 
him a baby which she had in her arms, 
saying that since it belonged to him, he 
ought to take care of it. Since she re- 
fused to be ignored, he finally asked: 
“Who is this child’s mother?” “A young 
girl in high society,” she replied. “Where 
did this young lady live before coming 
to Granada?” he inquired further. “She 
was born in Granada and has never been 
a half-league outside its walls,” was the 
reply. “And how old is this child?” “A 
little over a year.” “Well,” observed St. 
John of the Cross, “this is without doubt 
a miraculous child, the product of a 
very great miracle indeed, because it has 
been only a year since I came to Gran- 
ada and I had never been here before 
in my life!” When he came back he 
laughingly related this incident to the 
other Carmelites. 


We cite these incidents because they 
reveal not only moral but also biologi- 
cal stability. “It is better to die and rot 
in the grave than to sin.” So it is, but 
John of the Cross had himself well in 
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hand, and he freely used his libido to 
reach the divine union, an extremely 
rare achievement. To be able to do this, 
he had to be truly united to God, truly 
free. His vibrant energy—psychologists 
would call it his sexuality—made his 
human contacts fruitful for the Lord. 
On the loom provided by his father and 
mother, between the threads forming 
the bountiful warp of his vitality, cease- 
lessly runs the woof—the supernatural 
threads of grace. And the fabric becomes 
as clear, as shining as a fine taffeta. 
Nothing is as splendid as this incarna- 
tion of the divine. 


Here there is no anxiety, for here 
there is no counterfeiting. And John of 
the Cross could not be easily fooled. Ac- 
cording to Professor Laignel-Lavastine, 
he was an “excellent clinician.” He has 
often noticed, this same author says in 
regard to spiritual sensuality, “that dif- 
ferent emotions have the same or simi- 
lar reactions due to the small number 
of reflexes which our poor body has at 
its disposal. St. John of the Cross could 
not have known about the similarity of 
reaction of the pneumogastric and sacral 
erector nerves on the excitability of 
vagatonic subjects. But his clinical re- 
marks have the highest value.” (La 
méthode concentrique dans l'étude des 
psychonévroses, p. 134). This bears out 
numerous medical observations linking 
anxiety and sexual emotion. 


In view of the supreme good which 
he wishes to obtain for us—even in this 
world, let us note—John of the Cross 
sees into our wretchedness and tears 
away our masks. His psychological in- 
sight into the depths of our being is 
marvelous. He fears those emotional up- 
heavals which overtax our psycho-phys- 
iological apparatus, and we also see 
him reject en bloc all the extraordinary 
phenomena of the spiritual life. He pre- 
fers to ground us in Reason and Faith, 
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showing us a God of love, rather than 
a God of wrath. Above all, and we can- 
not stress this enough, he hunts down 
the unconscious motivation of this same 
affectivity and requires his disciples to 
renounce all narcissistic satisfactions. A 
religious tells him about her conversa- 
tion with heaven, and Father John re- 
marks: “Poor head which is always talk- 
ing to God and to whom God is always 
replying. What an extravagance!” He 
stigmatizes the proud who discourse on 
mysticism and set themselves up with 
many sighs; the avaricious, who load 
themselves down with rosaries and reli- 
quaries or who set up accounting sys- 
tems for their prayers (one is reminded 
here of compulsion neurotics) ; the glut- 
tons who want only “brutal penances” 
to fatigue their confessors (the good 
masochists). And then there are so-call- 
ed spiritual inclinations which many a 
time “arise in sensuality rather than the 
spirit,” including that love of God which 
originates in a vague need to love and 
is at bottom only self-love. ‘““The reason 
why God should be served is because 
He Is what He is. No other reason is 
necessary for love.” 


When the proper time has come, it is 
indispensable, here as in psychoanalysis, 
to wean ourselves away from the delights 
of an infantile paradise. This weaning 
is, says St. John of the Cross, accomplish- 
ed by grace, who comes as a “tenderly 
loving mother’ to accomplish it. The 
spiritual master can assist in the wean- 
ing process “very gently and carefully,” 
specifies the saint in regard to extraor- 
dinary graces, because it is not neces- 
sary to brutally “fence the soul in.” 


It is really and truly a weaning. Be- 
cause her child is growing up, grace, 
like a loving mother, “tries little by little 
to take away her caresses, to conceal the 
tenderness of her love from him, to re- 
move him from that gentle breast upon 


which she has put some essence of aloes 
to help wean him away.” St. John of the 
Cross returns to this weaning process in 
chapters I, V and XII of the Dark Night 
of the Senses. At first a passive endur- 
ance of suffering, renunciation now en- 
ters the active stage, when resentment, 
greediness and all the “capital sins of 
beginners” begin to manifest the neces- 
sary revolt of the instinctive vitality 
preparatory to its sublimation. Dr. Jul- 
ien Rouart questions whether or not 
St. John’s doctrine of detachment from 
sensible things is not just an emotional 
and unconscious revivification of his 
separation from his beloved mother 
when he voluntarily entered the con- 
vent. Even if every separation, every de- 
tachment echoes an earlier and primary 
detachment, and is essentially a wean- 
ing process, there are vital differences in 
the aridities which human persons un- 
dergo. This difference does not consist 
so much in the specific characteristics 
of the barren condition as in the struc- 
ture of the total personality. Is there 
oblation, that is, the gift of the self, 
or narcissistic regression, that is to say, 
egoism? This is the true criterion for 
determining whether a given condition 
is pathological or not. The tree is judg- 
ed by its fruits. 


St. John of the Cross repeatedly spoke 
of melancholy in connection with the 
three signs by which one recognizes that 
one should discontinue meditation for 
contemplation. He observed further that 
purgative aridity often helps and even 
vanquishes melancholy. This is true only 
in part, according to Pref. Laignel- 
Lavastine, who sees a necessary concom- 
mitance between certain pathological 
states—such as anguish in face of the 
void—and the three signs.... In the 
judgment of the Holy Doctor, melan- 
choly is only a vexatious counterfeit of 
mystical passivity. Having shown how 
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Freud has elucidated the contrast be- 
tween melancholy and the psychological- 
ly healthy reaction of grief—which is 
pertinent to our purpose—Dr. Rouart 
concludes: “Whereas in the reaction of 
mourning there is no longer any interest 
in what is going on in the outside world, 
except as it concerns the departed, in 
melancholy this preoccupation does not 
exist, so that the void and the absence 
of attraction for outside objects, let us 
remember, are absolute.” This latter 
negative trait has been well described by 
St. John of the Cross: “When aridity is 
the result of emotional disturbances 
alone, there is nothing but aversion for 
life and prostration. The soul has no de- 
sire to serve the God which has sent her 
this purifying aridity. When, however, 
the desire for God exists, the sensitive 
part of the soul may well be cast down, 
weak and discouraged on account of the 
lack of pleasure which she finds in ac- 
tivity, nevertheless the spirit remains ac- 
tive and full of vigor.” (Night of Senses, 
ch. 19). 


The night of sense is the soul orient- 
ing itself, by memory and desire, toward 
God alone even in the midst of aridity. 
This orientation of lively Faith and 
Charity—not only charity toward God, 
but also charity toward the neighbor, 
where—as in the case of melancholy there 
is no gift of the self, but a turning-in 
upon the self—is comparable to the ac- 
tion of the compass-needle which always 
points toward the Pole. It is this, Dr. 
Grimbert remarks, “which is essentially 
lacking in the aridity of morbid pro- 
cesses which produce indifference to the 
striving for perfection and divine union 
even in subjects who are most preoc- 
cupied with religious considerations.” 
Furthermore, “the depressed patient is 
ruled by fear, whereas the mystic, even 
in the midst of the most baffling and 
afflicting aridity, all perhaps contribut- 
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ing to his ascetic ascent, appears to feel 
that, despite everything, he is always 
under the law of love.” (L’aridité et 
certains processes psychopathologiques, 
Etupes CARMELITAINES, Oct. 1937, p. 
130.) 


Grace, like a divine mother, leads the 
spiritual person to an oblation of love 
which is not sentimental, but a fixation 
of the will, a commitment. “To love is 
to despoil the self and strip the self of 
all that is not God in order to be united 
with God.”” Thus the soul accepts pov- 
erty and insecurity or riches and secu- 
rity indifferently. It is not a matter of 
either this or that, read the guideposts 
along the rugged path of that Nothing 
which leads to the All. Use, but above 
all, do not become attached. 


Imperfections are of little importance 
so far as the accidental venial fault is 
concerned. What is serious is the pro- 
pensity, for through it one becomes more 
fixed in a state which sooner or later 
must be broken through. Propensities 
are filled with complexes and their liq- 
uidation is a long and arduous process. 
For this, St. John of the Cross recom- 
mends a mystical, and thus perfectly 
contemplative, technique which permits 
one to rise above temptation, rather 
than struggle with it. By a rapid mob- 
ilization of energy, the will ascends to 
love by acts of love. It leaps into the 
immutable and takes refuge there. Here 
is manifested the positive character of 
the ascesis of St. John of the Cross. Here 
is a psychological exemplification of per- 
fect sublimation—orientation of all the 
psychic energies, consisting here of the 
libido congealed as inclination, then 
total commitment to something beyond 
the self. St. John of the Cross came to 
understand that the struggle against a 
shortcoming is only to strengthen it. So 
he invented this technique of “rising 
above.” 
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All we can do is laboriously try to 
start and one day the Spirit will breathe 
and we will begin to move rapidly. All 
we need to do is to let things take their 
course. To intervene would hinder the 
divine action. Above all, to become 
tense and anxious under the superhu- 
manly imposed passivity is fatal to true 
liberation. The soul must tell itself: 
God has created me and He knows how 
much I can stand, so I must open my 
being to divine treatment. Then I can 
be transmuted by divine operation. To 
feel that one is undergoing such a trans- 
formation is not pride, on the contrary, 
not to forge ahead is to fall back into 
neurosis, which always contains a sub- 
stratum of pride. The neurosis re- 
activates an infantile psychic pattern 
within the self, then it regresses and 
turns its back on any sublimation. Who- 
ever does not advance very humbly, 
knowing that one does not climb the 
ladder of love except by falling two 
steps backward to every step forward is 
obliged to retreat completely. All psy- 
chologists know that sublimation, de- 
spite all the risks which it entails, is 
necessary for man. As to the risks, ex- 
cellent psychoanalysts who are unbe- 
lievers commend our theologians for 
teaching original sin and the redemp- 
tion, thereby laying on Adam and on 
Christ the burden of guilt which weighs 


so heavily on man. And so it remains. 


for us to unburden ourselves—the theo- 
logian says, in order to absolve us—by 
the practice of confession, the lack of 
which afflicts our Protestant brethren. 
Perhaps this is why psychoanalysis is so 
successful in predominantly Protestant 
regions. But it is not sufficient to ac- 
knowledge culpability—conscious or un- 
conscious—we must return to the straight 
path. Certainly the submission of the 
sense nature to the spirit and of the spir- 
it to God, which is essential to human 
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balance, is not attained by continually 
avoiding effort, risk and sacrifice. As a 
matter of fact, a determination to open 
ourselves completely to the inundation 
of divine grace is indispensable to sal- 
vation; a heroic determination, St. John 
of the Cross defines it. Yes indeed, be- 
cause it has to be gone through twice 
—purgation of the senses, then purifica- 
tion of the spirit~a veritable divine 
“lye bath,” cleansing and transforming. 
Then will follow, says the Mystical Doc- 
tor, the “excruciating death of the spir- 
it.” The soul enters into the “mysterious 
darkness of death” to await her spirit- 
ual resurrection. 


I cite these expressions from the Dark 
Night because, all things considered, we 
can draw certain comparisons. We know 
today that the basis of certain success- 
ful therapeutical techniques (viz., the 
use of cardiazol and insulin shock) is 
the creation of a preagonal state. Bring- 
ing the being to the threshold of death 
activates certain substances in the body 
which have powerful qualities for the 
defense and revitalization of the organ- 
ism. Dr. Ugo Cerletto has called them 
“acroagonines.”” Here we see the anal- 
ogy to mystical experience: both bring 
a very real encounter with death. In 
psychoanalytical therapy, an emotional 
agony immediately precedes the actual 
beginning of a definite cure. Let us 
hasten to add that in the Dark Night 
of which St. John of the Cross speaks, 
God himself is the therapist and since 
He knows His patient inside out, He 
infallibly sustains and protects him. 


The whole question is really that of 
deciding whether one wants to be saved 
rapidly or gradually. The former infir- 
marian of Medina del Campo maintains 
that there is only one operating table 
and that is the cross; a single basic meth- 
od of salvation and that is a massive 
transfusion of divine life. It is a pain- 
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ful cure, because passivity under the 
sure hand of the Lord does not permit 
anaesthesia. The patient retains full 
consciousness, experiences his wretched- 
ness completely—such is the lot of one 
who freely wills to be dissolved like rust 
in the strong acid of divine transforma- 
tion. We are free to vegetate, without 
benefit of such treatment, until our last 
breath, counting on the Divine Mercy. 
John of the Cross claims to give us even 
now the blessedness of a perfect union 
with God, in a complete equality of 
love. There is only one condition: to 
anticipate the purifying sufferings from 
above, which transmute the being, ac- 
tualizing all its potentialities and bring- 
ing all its faculties to a perfection com- 
parable to the state of innocence, pro- 
ducing a unity infinitely superior to that 
which we might reach by natural means 
alone. St. John of the Cross guarantees 
that “the strong and disagreeable medi- 
cine” of purgatorial catharsis will cure 
the curse of melancholy, a general term 
used in the 18th century to include prob- 
ably what we now call neurosis and psy- 
chosis. According to him, melancholy 
could not resist the passive night of the 
spirit, but unfortunately it is the privi- 
lege of “very few” souls, and “God 
knows why.” There are depths in the 
human soul that God alone can plumb. 


However, we do not claim that we 
can take away the clientele of the psy- 
choanalyst or psychiatrist. There are 
cases which defy all attempts to follow 
the saint’s counsel. If spiritual directors 
are thoroughly familiar with new psy- 
chological methods, particularly those of 
Freud and Jung, they will be able to 
tell what lies within their competence 
and what must be referred to psycho- 
logical or psychoanalytical treatment. 
Being fully informed, they will have 
the insight to wait patiently for the spe- 
cialist to build a new _ psychological 
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foundation in their confused penitent. 
There are particularly difficult cases 
where the director of conscience must 
seek further information. 


AS PRIESTS, people say to us: read my 

soul. They come to us to be under- 
stood in their essence, to be set free. 
When believers and unbelievers alike 
think of us as “men not like other men,” 
can we decently do less than nature and 
grace make it possible for us to do to 
justify their expectation? To merit our 
title of “Director of Conscience” have 
we sufficiently developed the gifts both 
natural and supernatural which Heaven 
has bestowed upon us? I remember that 
honorable psychiatrist who twenty-five 
years ago wondered in my presence why 
the Church does not reserve the direc- 
tion of souls to certain priests who are 
also psychologists, leaving the distribu- 
tion of the Sacraments to the rest of 
the clergy. How right he is, consider- 
ing how often we have nothing to say 
to those who come to us for understand- 
ing and counsel. Do we not content our- 
selves only too often with unctuously 
mouthing platitudes, when action should 
be taken, directly or indirectly, in a 
given case? Have we ever really con- 
sidered that we have a strict duty to 
carry certain heavy responsibilities in 
our care of souls? Do we realize that 
by making an evasive reply or leaving 
a person in doubt because we are not 
sufficiently schooled in science and psy- 
chology to give a sound judgment, we 
are undermining the emotional stability 
of the troubled soul who has placed his 
confidence and hope in us? Can you 





1In France this might be sought through 
the Catholic Association for the Study of Ther- 
apeutical, Psychiatric, and Psychological Prob- 
lems (73, rue de Courcelle, Paris 8, France), 
in publications like Les Cahiers Laennec, Sup- 
plément de la Vie Spirituelle, and the Etudes 
Carmélitaines series. 
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willingly concede that obsessional neu- 
rosis may so possess a man that he can- 
not tell whether he is in the state of 
grace or not because he has to sin in 
order to feel that he still exists, even 
though he does not have enough energy 
to keep on committing his sin? The 
Church expects a viable solution from 
us for this man whom the moral law 
puts on the rack. To be able to judge 
intelligently and fairly, you must be able 
to enter into the psychology of the of- 
fender. But your penitent is before you, 
expecting your judgment, and you are 
neither St. John of the Cross nor the 
Curé of Ars; you cannot read souls. To 
compensate for this lack, if one may 
venture to suggest it, an adequate knowl- 
edge of morpho-psychology will help 
you estimate his resources. Besides, the 
tone of his voice will be suggestive. He- 
rault de Sechelles asserts that the key 
of the voice corresponds in the musical 
scale to the key of the character in the 
moral scale. If this man writes to you, 
what does his handwriting reveal? Last- 
ly, the stars incline us, said St. Thomas 
Aquinas at a time when we did not pos- 
sess the precise information in astrono- 
my which would be important in the 
evaluation of the possible influence of 
each of the stars used in Astrology. 
Each of these analytical tools demands 
talent, work and judgment to achieve 
proficiency in their use. It is necessary 
to use extreme prudence in their em- 
ployment, especially in the case of as- 
trology a certain scepticism is necessary. 
But where does the intuition of the as- 
trologer come from? Spiritual direction 
is as yet far from being able to benefit 
from an astro-psychological diagnosis! 
As to the interpretation of dreams, it 
is no longer reserved to the magus, it 
is a psychoanalytical tool. (Of course, 
at the mere mention of this word, our 
friend Father Gemelli will probably re- 
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act strongly, but there is no need for 
alarm.) 


Naturally, we do not intend to low- 
er the intellectual level of th Erupes 
CARMELITAINES. We rejoice more than 
anyone else over the article by Msgr. 
Alfred Ottaviani, Assessor of the Holy 
Office, entitled “Truth and Falsehood 
in the Supernatural,” which appeared 
in the Feb. 9, 1951 issue of L’OssERva- 
ToRE Romano. After having struggled 
for over twenty years in the cause of a 
theology of the supernatural, in com- 
parison with which charisms are as 
nothing, we will permit ourselves at 
least a glance at the human means of 
liberation and penetration into the spir- 
itual. We ought not to forget that John 
of the Cross is an intellectual; not only 
did he give judicious counsel, but he 
also gave reason the place of honor, 
even though Providence overwhelmed 
him with extraordinary graces! “Use 
your reason so that you may do what 
it tells you as you are climbing up to 
God, and that will be more valuable 
to you than all the works you may do 
without its guidance.” But really, isn’t 
it reasonable to make use of the means 
we have enumerated above for the ben- 
efit of our penitents? 


“If I could banish magic from my 
path, I could be a man,” said Faust at 
the end of his drama. We cannot be 
simply men; we are priests, and magic 
enfolds us with its seduction. Ask un- 
believers why they expect us to be 
chaste. If someone comes to us, if, alas, 
someone becomes attached to us, it is 
because of the Holy which makes us 
more approachable, more accessible, to 
men. Even before having any “powers,” 
we exercise a power: we consecrate and 
absolve. I am thinking of this passage 
from Desire for Power: “The fascina- 
tion which works for us, the eye of Venus 
which bewitches even our adversaries 
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and makes them blind, is the magic of 
the extreme; the seduction which the 
last things always exercise. We other 
immoralists, we are the extremists.” A 
true priest, a mystic, is an Immoralist, 
in a way that is not all Nietzschean. He 
leads the soul beyond Good and Evil, 
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not to the Hell of Indifference, but— 
said John of the Cross—to that place 
where there is no longer a way to fol- 
low, because for the just there is no 
law.” Thus, he passes beyond the mor- 
ality of moralism. 

Translated by JANE MADDRELL 








A delightful highlight of the 1956 
literary season was the appearance in 
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between the Abbess of Stanbrook and 
G. B. S. which appear in a chapter of 
this book. Now readers may have the 
added delight of lifelong acquaintance 
with this lively, witty and wise woman 
whose scholarship was matched with 
an astonishing capacity for friendship. 
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T SHOULD be recognized that the very 

dificult problem of distinction among 
the various forms of knowledge which 
are or can be science, phenomenology 
and ontology, has yet to receive the at- 
tention it deserves from phenomenolo- 
gists. Rather than clarifying and simpli- 
fying it, the evolution of phenomenol- 
ogy itself has only made the question 
more difficult by outstripping in its 
movement the genuinely radical, if some- 
what primitive, possibilities of solution 
which Husserl himself imagined. 

On this point, Husserl had very firm 
convictions. Science is any systematic 
“mundane” knowledge, that is, any sys- 
tematic knowledge which is elaborated 
without the express consideration, along 
with the data itself, of the act which 
knows it. As for metaphysics, it is simply 
no longer needed. This is because 
philosophy is identified with phe- 
nomenology, and the latter will not 
have completed its task until it has ren- 
dered explicit the most original experi- 
ence of man, the experience which de- 
termines in the last analysis the mean- 
ing and legitimacy of ultimate questions 
and, in general, of the very possibility 
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of a question. The fate of metaphysics, 
then, is settled: either its problems are 
assumed and rethought in the frame- 
work of phenomenology, or they are 
reckoned to be meaningless. A particu- 
larly suggestive text confirms this: “A 
transcendental phenomenology of the 
sort which I have defined embraces all 
the problems of philosophy and provides 
the method adequate to their solution. 
It assumes all the questions which can 
be posed on the basis of the concrete 
existence of man, including the so-called 
metaphysical questions, to the extent 
these have any meaning—meaning which 
phenomenology is originally and solely 
called upon to define and to delimit 
critically.” This passage, which intro- 
duces the English translation of the 
Ideen, announces clearly and categori- 
cally Husserl’s fundamental principles 
on this matter. It also explains that the 
formal exclusion of an extra-phenomen- 
ological philosophy is perfectly compat- 
ible with a phenomenological “ontolo- 
gy.” Toward the latter, Husserl worked 
constantly.? 


But it should be asked just what these 
theses effectively mean, and to what ex- 
tent the evolution of phenomenology 
has made them more precise or modified 
them. 


Let us examine first of all the prob- 
lems of positive science. Here Husserl 
never accepted the pragmatist or con- 
ventionalist solution. He thought—and 
it seems to us impossible not to think— 
that science provides a genuine explana- 
tion of the reality which it considers. 
That such is also the case with philoso- 
phy can scarcely be doubted. Hence, if 
philosophy and science are not to be 
simply identified, it is necessary to ad- 
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mit the existence of and to define levels 
of explanation or levels of reality or— 
what is most likely—both at once. What 
we have said above furnishes the basis 
for these distinctions. Science brings to 
light the “actual” object (l’object non 
reduit) and its inter-objective relations. 
It abstracts absolutely from the inten- 
tional movement which bears us toward 
things, and ignores the effort which 
makes or permits them to appear. In 
other words it takes the object simply 
as given, and ignores the fact that it 
presents itself within an encounter and 
a coexistence. But that encounter and 
that coexistence are themselves suscepti- 
ble of innumerable modalities which 
correspond to the diverse ways in which 
it is possible for the object to present 
itself and to the various ways which I 
have of opening myself to it and of be- 
having in its regard. It is precisely these 
modalities which phenomenology de- 
scribes. It does so in suspending—not 
suppressing—the effectiveness of the in- 
tentional drive which carries us towards 
things. That means that we cease sim- 
ply to move with and through that in- 
tention as we usually do—without no- 
ticing it (just as when I wear glasses I 
see reality through a transparent medi- 
um of which I am not “‘aware’’). Hence- 
forth we consider both intention and 
what is presented to it. 

This carries us further than it might 
seem, implying not only a distinction 
between science and phenomenology but 
also a theory of their relations. 

We are led to admit the primacy, in 
a sense absolute, of reality as encounter. 
The famous Husserlian theory of the 
reduction to a primitive world has no 
other meaning. But, if ultimately, reali- 
ty is coexistence of myself and world, 
ordination of world to me and opening 
of myself to the world, at once myself 
and that which is other than myself, and 
this according to a plurality of modes 
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which may be infinite, what is to be 
thought of science? For science is always 
and in principle, science of the actual 
“given” object. How is it that this real- 
ity which it studies and which we know 
to be the correlate of a certain institu- 
tion established on the basis of percep- 
tion (and perhaps to deny the latter) is 
nonetheless genuinely real and really 
genuine? As far as we know, an explicit 
answer to that question is not to be 
found in the work of Husserl. Nor is 
such an explicit answer to be found in 
the many and varied works of those who 
have taken up and followed the funda- 
mental line of his thought. It seems to 
us, however, that everything points to 
the solution which we shall attempt to 
formulate. 

Scientific knowledge is essentially the 
theory and the system of the objective 
dimension of reality, reality which, in 
its full sense, is first of all and primari- 
ly encounter. It is possible to distinguish 
abstractly, within perceptive co-exist- 
ence, an objective face, the dimension 
of the other. The explanation of this 
is the work of science, and it is because 
science is constitutive of all “positive” 
knowledge that it regards what it studies 
simply as given. But let us avoid a super- 
ficial objection. It is well-known that 
contemporary physics cannot, on infra- 
atomic levels, radically separate the ob- 
served phenomenon from the influence 
exercised upon it by the one making the 
observation. But this does not present 
a difficulty for the thesis which I am 
defending here. Here it is not a matter 
of the observer as subject taking up a 
position with regard to the reality which 
he encounters, but of the energy which 
emanates from him because of the mate- 
rial work of observation. The latter is 
itself simply an objective data of “phe- 
nomena.” The real meaning of the ob- 
jection, then, is not that science is it- 
self constrained to introduce the subject 
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into its explanation, but rather that the 
objective face of what is real forms, ul- 
timately, a totality, and that it is—still 
ultimately and to the extent that the 
explanation is complete—illegitimate to 
dissect this totality, at least if one in- 
tends “to individualize” the elements 
obtained by this dissection. 

A further consequence follows from 
this.. Everything which positive science 
studies is in fact abstract and does not 
exist as such, in the full sense of this 
word. Inversely, neither does there exist 
the pure subject which one “obtains” in 
withdrawing from perceptive co-exist- 
ence the “purely” subjective aspect. It 
need be said, then, that science knows 
a true reality, but knows it only under 
a formality which is not itself “realized” 
as such, 

From this point of view we can take 
up again the objection mentioned above 
and show that, rather than creating a 
difficulty for our thesis, it actually con- 
firms it. If, by the deepening of that 
point of view which defines it, science 
comes to realize that it is impossible for 
it to deal with things, but that, at most, 
it can only understand matter, would 
this not be precisely because its object 
is not a concrete “this,’”’ the substrata of 
“a thing” in the sense (still to be de- 
fined) which natural experience gives to 
the word? Would it not be that its ob- 
ject is what is found in each and every 
“this” and which can, by abstraction, 
be detached from it, without ever be- 
longing to it in that separated form 
which our experience calls existence? 

These considerations should be com- 
pleted by a word on that purely sub- 
jective dimension of concrete primor- 
dial reality, which parallels its purely 
objective face. Here we face a major 
difficulty at the outset. It is clear that 
there cannot be a “‘science”—a theoreti- 
cal and systematic explanation—of the 
pure subject. Such would be a contra- 











diction in terms since, as we have said, 
it is constitutive of the very notion of 
science that it treat what it studies sim- 
ply as given (en donné pur). But the 
subject—at least the subject as such—~ 
cannot be treated in this fashion. It is 
constitutionally unobjectifiable, hence 
the equivocations on the status of psy- 
chology, “science” of the subject. The 
attention which Husserl gave through- 
out his career to the problem of its sta- 
tus, and the difficulty which he experi- 
enced in showing that psychology, al- 
though different from other sciences, 
nonetheless remains a mundane science 
absolutely distinct from phenomenolo- 
gy, are well known and appreciated. We 
would say, to attempt to solve that dif- 
ficulty, that there are and should be 
several types of psychology. The science 
which bears that name today is not, in 
fact, a study of the subject insofar as 
it is to be identified with that subjec- 
tive face of reality of which we have 
spoken. Rather, it is a consideration of 
the subject insofar as it is an element 
or member (with a distinctive structure 
differentiating the science which studies 
it from any other) of “omnitudo reali- 
tatis” which presents itself as a specta- 
cle to be looked upon by positive knowl- 
edge. Psychology is thus objectifying 
both by nature and by function. Its field 
of investigation is not an interiority in- 
accessible by essence to any positive 
knowledge, but “behavior,” that is, the 
typical observable reactions which char- 
acterize the being called man, the origi- 
nal forms of exchange and transforma- 
tion which that being establishes with 
his milieu and with other men. 

But we have as yet said nothing of 
that pole of experience which is simply 
subjective, the pure—and abstract—di- 
mension of the subjectivity. Of course, 
neither phenomenological psychology 
nor metaphysical psychology (if they 
exist, which is what we shall have to 
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discuss) need concern themselves with 
it. One can wonder if its revelation is 
not to fall to what is called, often with 
foolish contempt—the “psychology of 
novelists.” I know that at first view this 
seems quite far from corresponding to 
the preliminary suggestions which we 
have just outlined. It will certainly be 
dificult to admit that the novel does 
not have in view the concrete subject 
or, to take up the objections which come 
immediately to mind, that the contem- 
porary American novel is committed to 
subjectivity rather than to behavior. 
Still, it seems to us that these difficul- 
ties are not insurmountable. Since a dis- 
cussion of this in detail would take us 
out of the framework of this effort, let 
us simply say that we need distinguish 
between what the novel “presents” and 
what it evokes. It can suggest what is 
irreducible and properly ineffable in 
the subject only by displaying the sub- 
ject, but it can display him in a man- 
ner dictated by the demands of that sug- 
gestion, situated in its world. This “pres- 
entation” points beyond itself and en- 
visions making us sense what is most in- 
dividual and most “subjective” in the 
subjective. The latter is, however, for- 
mally abstract, since on the level of con- 
crete existence, pure subjectivity only 
realizes itself in a dialogue with what 
is not itself. The novelist knows this 
better than anyone, and this is why he 
makes no attempt to confront the sub- 
ject directly. Even if he is given to the 
introspection of his heroes, as is Proust 
or Joyce, his account of these heroes is 
immersed in their own becoming, which 
is a perpetual and necessary encounter 
with things and others. 


ITH THESE CLARIFICATIONS at hand 
we need now circumscribe phenom- 
enology and distinguish it from meta- 
physics or ontology. In its Husserlian 
form, phenomenology proposes an, in 
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principle, total elucidation of experi- 
ence, which it intends to conduct in 
such a way that this experience will 
appear unchallengeably founded. That 
formulation, deliberately chosen, is not, 
however, faultless. For one thing it 
does not correspond entirely with 
what phenomenology has become since; 
without absolutely rejecting the no- 
tions of total elucidation and unchal- 
lengeable foundation, it has transform- 
ed them. Besides this, our formula bare- 
ly conceals what is a contradiction, or 
at least an essential tension. It is not 
the same thing (and in any case not nec- 
essarily the same thing) to reveal ex- 
plicitly the entire content of experience, 
and to furnish for that experience an 
unchallengeable foundation which it 
may not have. That opposition is at the 
origin of the metamorphosis accomplish- 
ed by the idea of an unchallengeable 
foundation. It cannot be doubted that 
with Husserl, this expression is taken in 
an equivocal manner. For him, the un- 
challengeable foundation is at the same 
time the presence “in person” (le:bhaft) 
of what is given to consciousness, but 
also, and according to a point of view 
which may be irreconcilable with this, 
the reference of what is given to a tran- 
scendental ego which is its absolute 
source. The notion of unchallengeable 
foundation, which is identified on one 
hand with that of presence (permitting 
Husserl to maintain proudly that phe- 
nomenology was the only authentic posi- 
tivism), is then identified with an apo- 
dictic subjectivity in the Cartesian sense. 
It would, of course, be a serious error 
to forget that that subjectivity is for 
Husserl something completely different 
than it was for Descartes. The perfect 
transparence and immanence of the 
cogito of the Meditations de prima 
philosophia is identified with a subject 
which becomes itself and is itself only 
in its knowing of what is not itself, what 
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is other. That difference is at the source 
of the tension of which we have spoken 
because it constitutes consciousness ac- 
cording to the other and the other ac- 
cording to consciousness. With that it 
also transforms the perspectives of clas- 
sical metaphysics, which finds an abso- 
lute foundation in the presence of self 
to self. For the classical philosopher, 
that presence is defined as an immedi- 
ately meaningful self-possession which 
provides metaphysical affirmations with 
a content sharing in the certitude of 
the basis upon which they are revealed. 
The Cartesian cogito, for example, be- 
comes explicit as a thinking thing, which 
thinks clear and distinct ideas, among 
them the idea of a perfection which I 
am not but whose existence is implied. 
This absolute foundation, because it re- 
veals a meaningful possession of self, 
guarantees not only the possibility of 
metaphysics, but its very content. 

The Husserlian viewpoint is quite dif- 
ferent. The presence of self to self is 
not a self-possession which is meaning- 
ful, but an evidence based upon the 
evidence of presence to another. The 
content of presence to self is completely 
exhausted by its reference to another. 
In itself it is empty. It follows that its 
unchallengeable character is only total 
on the basis of this presence of the oth- 
er that the J attains to the awareness 
of itself. As for the contents of this 
awareness, it is always to be formed by 
the effective relations which we have 
with that other or these others. That 
means that if the fact of my presence is 
as indubitable as that of the presence of 
the object—and is, insofar as really giv- 
en, absolute—my presence to myself at- 
tains its necessary and apodictic charac- 
ter only if that necessity and that apo- 
dictic character belong to the object 
upon which the consistence of my self- 
consciousness depends. It is certain that 
no object possesses these characteristics. 
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Even the world (which is not, properly 
speaking, an object, an other lived by 
me) lacks them. It is true that I must 
say, when the couple consciousness-other 
emerges, that the other and myself are 
necessarily located in the unity of the 
world. But that does not imply the nec- 
essity of such an emergence, nor of the 
world which is its correlate. Beyond the 
fact of that emergence, no question is 
meaningful, since the very notions of 
meaning and of question appear only 
with it. 

If, then, the idea of an apodictic foun- 
dation remains characteristic of philoso- 
phy, it is to be found here only as quest 
and goal to be pursued without respite. 
This apodictic foundation of which the 
philosopher thinks and from which he 
hopes to take his point of departure, 
can only lie ahead of him if it is any- 
where. It is the object of a conquest 
forever incomplete. 

What are the points of view of ontol- 
ogy under such conditions? We mean by 
that the perspectives of a research which 
takes upon itself the understanding of 
the being of the “ontic’” realities pro- 
posed to the description of the phenom- 
enologist, and effectively described by 
him. If one shifts it to the historical 
level, this problem appears to be pre- 
cisely that of the passage from a phe- 
nomenology of the Husserlian variety to 
a philosophy of the Heideggerian type. 
We have dwelt upon this at some length 
in another work.* Here we limit our- 
selves to a brief review of our theses, 
completing them on a few points. 

Husserlian phenomenology has for its 
ultimate point of reference the presence 
of that which is viewed. Seeing is the 
crucial act for Husserl. E. Fink has for- 
mulated this clearly and decisively: “For 
Husserl seeing is the original evidence, 
the mode of consciousness in which the 
being manifests itself in its “bodily” 
reality, presents itself in person.’’* Such 
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a thesis imposes above all because of the 
impossibility of admitting the contrary 
thesis without presupposing the former 
as prior and true. It is, however, not 
innocent of implicit ontological affirma- 
tions which Husserl never elucidated, 
despite his stands on the relation of 
phenomenology and ontology which we 
have seen. It is evident, for example, 
that the capacity to “‘see’’ the other for 
what it is, and as it is, implies on the 
part of the being gifted with that 
“view,” the possibility of a radical open- 
ing out upon that other. The idea of 
a transcendental intentionality is insep- 
arable from the idea of a being which 
is another without being that other. If 
the human structure is not such that 
it can satisfy this double requirement— 
which, logically speaking, is contradic- 
tory—pure intentionality is impossible. 
For in the absence of such a structure 
I will be either identified with things 
or radically separated from them. In the 
first case I would no longer be and in 
the second there would no longer be 
truth, even in the form of a pretension 
whose legitimacy was yet to be estab- 
lished. But these two consequences are 
refuted by the very experience of the 
cogito. One need, then, only recognize 
on the part of the cogito the structure 
which avoids them, even if the elements 
of that structure demand, in order to 
be reconciled, a complicated dialectic. 


The structure of being which we have 
recognized on the part of the human 
being—and which consists, in its most 
general and least elaborated form, in 
being the other in a mode which is not 
the being of the other—can otherwise 
be expressed by saying that the being 
of the human being is to be the com- 
prehension of being. Indeed, that I can 
be (in order to know them) the things 
that I know and do, without being them 
(since I do not effectively identify my- 
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self with them) , means that I seize them 
in what they are without identifying my- 
self with them as beings, which is to say 
that I comprehend their being. 

One need conclude, then, that the in- 
tentionality is based on the opening out 
which is itself identical with the com- 
prehension of being, and that the latter 
is what the human being properly is. 
It can be expressed differently by say- 
ing that man is by nature light (lu- 
miére). Man is, of all beings, the one 
of which lumen naturale is the proper 
definition. 

If these ideas mark a decisive step for 
the justification of ontology, it is nec- 
essary that they bring to the scene at 
least a suggestion of solution for the dif- 
ficulties of ontology itself. They author- 
ize but one single conclusion: phenom- 
enology must arrive at the affirmation 
that man is a being whose definition is 
the comprehension of being. 

If it is to be admitted that ontology 
as a science is the rendering explicit of 
that “natural” comprehension, it will be 
in order to style that comprehension, in 
its ordinary and spontaneous form, as 
pre-ontological comprehension. Once the 
possibility of such a knowledge is found- 
ed in the very being of man, it will 
have to be seen just what its essential 
articulations are and how they develop. 
We will forego that task, since it is be- 
yond the scope of this project. We can- 
not dispense ourselves however from say- 
ing a word on a final difficulty which 
concerns the problems of possibility. 

What language shall ontology use? It 
should be conceded that ordinary lan- 
guage is not adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. For this language, 
entirely geared to the ontic elucidation 
of things, was formed in function of 
one particular spontaneous conception 
of being, whose basis ontology as a sci- 
ence should examine. It obviously cannot 
be hoped that an instrument established 
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entirely in the climate of a particular 
ontological comprehension, born in the 
concrete and unreflected application of 
our general capacity for comprehension 
of being, can serve without modification 
for a criticism of that very capacity and 
of the various modes of comprehension 
capable of incarnating it. More simply, 
and in terms of example, is a language 
which is entirely substantialist because 
it developed during that historical pe- 
riod when being was identified with the 
particular being (which is one manner 
of understanding being and of exercis- 
ing the intelligence that we have of it), 
is such a language adequate to the study 
of every comprehension of being? The 
temptation is very strong to answer in 
the negative. Yet how are we to speak 
unless in a language already established 
and so under the influence of a particu- 
lar pre-ontological comprehension. Is 
there not a circle here? The answer to 
this will at least make it evident why 
the torture to which several contempo- 
rary philosophies submit “common” lan- 
guage is not the unhealthy fruit of some 
metaphysical sadism. 

It seems that the answer should be 
sought in that characteristic of every 
language of being able to convey more 
than it actually says. This is what per- 
mits language and consciousness to ad- 
vance even within non-philosophical ex- 
perience, for here too, at least at times, 
we say, in words and phrases known by 
everyone, things which have never yet 
been said, and we are understood. But 
here it is a question of something quite 
different. For our problem is not to re- 
veal what is most hidden in things by 
using words which have served us in 
the discovery of what we already know, 
but without reaching or elucidating 
that ontology which gives the words 
meaning. On the contrary, we wish to 
attempt that elucidation, and what we 
will come to understand thereby is noth- 
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ing that the things “contain” for either 
the initial or the most highly developed 
view. Moreover, being is not a specific 
subject. We are oriented toward beings 
only, and being only appears through 
them since they are only thanks to be- 
ing. This consideration resolves a first 
part of our difficulty: the indirect na- 
ture of language, its ability to move be- 
yond that to which it is immediately 
ordered (or perhaps the inevitability of 
its doing so), fits perfectly our experi- 
ence of being. The fact that being is 
always that which appears only thanks 
to a being and that we cannot seize di- 
rectly upon it makes being expressible 
only by an act of knowledge which is it- 
self capable of carrying beyond what it 
designates. The comprehension of being, | 
source of language, can then, in prin- 
ciple, be established by language in an 
explicit form. 

And now the second part of the ob- 
jection. The language which we have 
at our disposal is not simply oriented 
by the general comprehension of being. 
It is elaborated on the basis of and in 
the light of a particular comprehension 
in which the general comprehension is 
exercised. How then use the language 
which issues from the particular com- 
prehension of being to express or to 
criticize the general possibility of com- 
prehending being? It can be answered 
that the particular comprehension—for 
example, that which comprehends being 
as thing, substance, a being—is itself in- 
stituted in response to an effective ex- 
perience of being. But that experience, 
if it has ceased to be explicitly present,’ 
can be recovered (such is the ultimate 
mission of the phenomenological reduc- 
tion) and, once recovered, effectively 
modified. Thence, there arises correla- 
tively a new comprehension of being 
from which a new language can be born 
which could be the modification of the 
one which preceded it. 
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It is quite clear that this manner of 
resolving the problem of the possibility 
of ontology opens a new area of ques- 
tions. What is an experience of being? 
How is it modified and why? Do these 
questions themselves have a meaning? 
What is meant by the correlative char- 
acter of the experience of being and its 
comprehension? To what extent are they 
different and to what extent identical? 

To these questions a fully developed 
ontology must respond. Such an ontol- 
ogy, one with that precision, does not 
exist even in the work of the philoso- 
pher who made us understand, on the 
basis of the Husserlian phenomenology, 
its necessity and possibility. We know, 
however, if all this has a meaning, that 
the way is open and that some are al- 
ready committed to it. 


Translated by JoHN F. BANNAN 





1 Here is the German text: We will prove 
“dass eine transzendentale Phanomenologie mei- 
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nes Sinnes in der Tat den universalen Problem- 
horioznt der Philosophie umspannt und dafiir 
die Methodik bereit halt; dass sie also wirklich 
alle vom konkreten Menschen aus zu stellen- 
den Fragen, darunter auch alle sogennanten 
metaphysischen, in ihrem Felde hat, soweit sie 
iiberhaupt einen mdglichen Sinn haben—den 
allerdings erst diese Phanomenologie ursprung- 
lich zu gestalben und kritisch zu begrenzen 
ist.” Nachwort zu meinen Ideen. .., in Jahr- 
buch fiir Philosophie und Phdnomenologische 
Forschung, vol. XI, p. 551, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1930. 

2We doubt that there is in Husserl’s work 
an ontology, properly speaking. But it cannot 
be doubted that he wished to elaborate one 
and believed that he had. 

3 Phénoménologie et Vérité, Paris, 
1953. 

4 “Sehen ist—fiir (Husserl) —urspriingliche Evi- 
denz, ist Bewusstseinsmodus, in welchem sich 
das Seiende in seinem “leibhaften” Selbst- 
dasen zeigt, sich selbst gibt.” Das Problem 
der Phinomenologie E. Husserls in Revue in- 
ternationale de Philosophie, 2, 1939, p. 253. It 
goes without saying that the terms “seeing” 
and “bodily reality’ need to be taken in their 
broadest meaning here. 


P.U.F., 
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TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF WORK 


6¢PCHERE WILL ALWAYs be workers and 

bosses.” This cliche of social con- 
servatism, which provides a hiding place 
for the most total ignorance of the role 
of labor in the evolution of humanity, 
was rather widely diffused among a large 
group of Christians before World War 
I, so that even a very high Church au- 
thority had naively made use of it in 
his turn. Even the most fervent frater- 
nal charity, with which this saying was 
customarily seasoned, could not undo 
the damage; on the contrary, it masked 
its harmfulness with a spurious good 
conscience. 

The refusal of class warfare, seen as 
an immediate consequence, also showed 
the ambiguity of this attitude. Although 
the brotherly love of the gospel rejects 
hatred, which is the conflict of two ego- 
isms and not human liberation, the ob- 
servation of facts and the demands of 
justice, which are at the very basis of 
evangelical love, impose the reality of a 
relation of force between capital and 
labor against the fakery of philanthro- 
pists and the thesis of liberal harmony. 
The moral virtues cannot resolve this 
antagonism, neither appeasing the envy 
of one group, nor the greed of the other. 
What is needed is a transformation of 
economic structure. It is not a matter 
of a quarrel between rich and poor, but 
the basic facts of the economic and so- 
cial organization. 

This pious moralism, which makes the 
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demands of the gospel insipid and be- 
trays the Christian curse on money, cer- 
tainly has not stopped infecting the men- 
tality of many Christians, but at least 
it has lost the support which formerly 
an over-hasty theology had unconscious- 
ly provided. We are still far from having 
a “theology of work,” to use a_ phrase 
that has recently been put in circula- 
tion, but Christian thought has taken up 
this task, going beyond the morality of 
intentions, analyzing work as an “ob- 
ject” in its own density, its economic 
function, and its historic role. It is no 
longer a question of decorating its con- - 
tent with high values which are exter- 
nal to work. This would only confirm 
its alienation, which would be very bad 
theology. We must know its nature, its 
material and human aspects, so that we 
may make a Christian judgment on its 
internal laws and Christian require- 
ments. If it can be said (as in the spe- 
cial issue of Esprit, July-August 1951) 
that “the civilization of work” would 
demand an ethics of work, which no one 
has yet produced, Christians will be 
able to collaborate in preparing the 
ground only by a reflection which can 
grasp first of all the significance of work 
for 20th century humanity. 


It is curious and rather discouraging 
to observe that, if not since the Middle 
Ages, the period of classical theology in, 
the West, at least since the 16th cen- 
tury with Vittoria and Suarez, there has 
been among Christians a theology of 
war. (Let us understand by theology 
not an esoteric science for intellectuals, 
but a reflection bearing, organically and 
rationally, under the light of faith, on 
human realities, and thus entering, by 
right and by expedient, into the econ- 
omy of salvation.) There was also a 
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theology of business, if only in the ob- 
stinate condemnation of usury, that we 
are told prevented—but very ineffective- 
ly!—the birth of capitalism; there was a 
theology of history—indeed different the- 
ologies, even if their truth was contes- 
ted, as in the case of Bossuet’s providen- 
tialist theology—; but there was no the- 
ology of work. We are told that the very 
term is recent. Since the 19th century 
there has been talk of a morality of 
work, and for the past 20 years even a 
mystique of work, or a spirituality of 
work, but the expression theology of 
work has only turned up in the last five 
years or so. This is significant. It tends 
to confirm the statement made that until 
now the Christian doctors have taken 
this reality into consideration only as 
an amorphous matter. Like everything 
else it could be moralized and sanctified 
under the category of “duty of one’s 
state in life.” Of course, the chapters of 
Genesis received commentary in terms 
of the penal character of work; but di- 
rect attention was not given to its ob- 
jective content, in order to perceive the 
original value that this content, eco- 
nomic and human, could contract, by 
considering it in its possible relations 
with God’s government over the world. 


We should not be bitter about this 
absence of a theology, since it is only 
recently we have developed a psycholo- 
gy of work, or a sociology or philosophy 
of work. Today these areas are being 
actively pursued, and in a common line, 
including the theological aspect. The 
same fact controls the same delay, if 
there is one; it is that, in sorting out 
these “‘scientific” disciplines beyond the 
psychological, sociological, philosophical, 
and religious empiricisms, we must gain 
an awareness whose sharpness over- 
whelms the mind after overwhelming 
life. The history of 19th century thought 
records, due to the staggering develop- 
ments of economic and social tech- 
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niques, the first steps of this coming to 
consciousness which nourishes both re- 
volutions and philosophies. Today we 
have reached sufficient maturity, if not 
to resolve problems, at least to pose 
them, from methodical analysis to high 
speculation and even in theology, as we 
mentioned above. 


All men have worked, they have toiled 
at work, certainly. But just as they ana- 
lyzed and defined the laws of love only 
at a time when an awareness had devel- 
oped and had provoked reflective obser- 
vation, in the same way a science of 
work has been started only at the mo- 
ment when man has taken a kind of 
collective awareness of work which has 
allowed him to observe its laws, its pur- 
poses, and its historic role. This con- 
sciousness has been produced, during the 
past century, when as a consequence of 
its radical transformation work has pre- 
sented itself to man—not just to his ef- 
fort, but also to his mind—as a new real- 
ity, whose conditions and strictures pro- 
foundly modified. the type of human 
life, and not simply its level. This was 
a double and unique transformation 
which overturned the relations between 
man and nature. The passage from the 
tool to the machine not only opened a 
new phase of economy, but inaugu- 
rated a new age of humanity. Unfortu- 
nately, the first human episode produced 
by the efficiency of the machine was, as 
we know, the disastrous creation of a 
proletariat. The proletariat has been the 
terrain of this developing consciousness, 
which is not only a revolutionary, but 
also, if we may say so, a scientific con- 
sciousness. 

. The climaxes of this development are 
known. We will mention here, in the 
very language of theologians—since for 
the moment we restrict ourselves to re- 
percussions in Christian theology—a 
small but significant indication: where- 
as Leo XIII spoke “on the condition 
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of the working class (opifices) ,” accord- 
ing to the title Rerum Novarum (1891), 
40 years later, Pius XI gave as summary 
of a chapter of his encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, “The liberation of the 
proletariat (proletarit).” Like the psy- 
chologist or sociologist, it is with the 
proletariat fact, the social consequence 
of industrialism, that Christian reflec- 
tion on a theology of work begins. “In 
contradiction of the plan of God the 
work of man tends in these conditions 
to become an instrument of deprivation; 
inert matter emerges enobled from the 
shop, while men are degraded in it.” 
This apostolic cry of Pius XI, in which 
is echoed the protest of sociologists and 
the revolt of revolutionaries, bears with- 
in it the animating intuition of a con- 
structive reflection, determined to go be- 
yond empiricism, even that of the love 
of the poor. 


Hence it is not simply a matter of 
enlarging classical morality, deducing 
from its “eternal principles” marginal 
applications which might better adjust 
to the situation of the times. We must 
look freshly at this new human ground 
which work makes up, since in the age 
of the machine it has become a reality 
without common measure with that 
which it was in other eras, transfigured 
in its function, its ends, and its struc- 
ture. The tragic fissure between mecha- 
nization and humanization cannot be 
reduced simply by the usual themes of 
the respect for manual labor which 
Christianity restored, its value as an edu- 
cative discipline, or even on the level 
of faith, its ascetical function in a world 
where suffering, sin and liberation are 
linked. The traditional imagery of the 
potter, the blacksmith, the peasant, with 
which the Bible formerly nourished the- 
ologians, is not only insufficient mate- 
rial, but has often sacralized in them a 
resentment against the machine and has 
led them into a suspect eulogy of the 
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artisan, the patriarchal family, the pea- 
santry, and small holdings of private 
property, which has been both bad the- 
ology and vain romanticism. The hu- 
man protest against work-as-merchan- 
dise, which generates the proletariat, 
must be taken up by the Christian on 
his own account and with his own mo- 
tives; it must be echoed at the level of 
theological and moral reflection. The 
requirements of a “civilization of work” 
are also, in the light of the Gospel, the 
requirements and the bases for a “the- 
ology of work.” 


orm THE MOVEMENT from the tool 
to the machine brings about, not 
simply quantitative intensification, but 
a qualitative transformation of human 
work, and therefore results in modify- 
ing the type of life both of individuals 
and of the mass of humanity, what we 
need is more than an extension of the 
morality of human occupations. The 
new significance of work must be de- 
fined, in this unforeseen meeting of man 
and nature. For if we have some hope 
of overcoming the present convulsions 
of a humanity that is overwhelmed by 
the machine, and of going beyond 
a merely external adaptation—which 
would only be a further burden—to a 
vital assimilation, this can only be 
through the arrival of a humanity which 
has carried to its conclusion the rational 
and virtuous expropriation of nature. 
But this is the earthly destiny of man, 
and his essential characteristic. ‘““Let him 
have dominion over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air, and the 
beasts, and the whole earth, and every 
creeping creature that moveth upon the 
earth. And God created man to his own 
image” (Genesis, I, 26-7). Man is homo 
sapiens, but at least collectively, he can 
only be that by the accomplishment of 
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homo artifex, which is his first defini- 
tion. The nature of man, Mounier said 
paradoxically, is artifice: 


If man is made to become god, wheth- 
er naturally or supernaturally, he can- 
not accept that his wisdom should lie 
in a prudent and monotonous con- 
formity to a nature once and for all 
defined ... Man, from this standpoint, 
is essentially artifex, a maker of arti- 
facts... The knight errants of nature 
do well to remind us that the human 
condition cannot be stretched in 
every direction, and that humanity 
needs time in which to assimilate its 
own deformations. But the systematic 
discrediting of the artificial is due to 
a radically falsified vision of what is 
proper to man. It would hardly be 
a distortion of meaning to say that 
the nature of man ts artifice. (Be Not 


Afraid, pp. 18-9) 
Man fulfills himself by dominating, by 


means of his discoveries, his reason, his 
power, and his virtue, that nature which 
is his domain, of which he has made a 
new world, a human world. God has es- 
tablished him as master of creation. 


This man in history, at the major 
stage of such an undertaking, should 
also be at a major stage of his fulfilment. 
(Mounier continues: “From this point 
of view one might say that in the dawn 
of modern times man achieved a sort 
of hidden life, lying in the womb of a 
universe closed round him like an egg, 
and in the heart of a Church which 
kept control over his first steps.”) The 
worst setbacks and the most culpable 
wrongdoing cannot condemn this des- 
tiny. Each victory over space and time— 
the two dimensions of work—, even 
when accompanied by a mad pride, re- 
veals its grandeur and truth. 

This “humanism” of work and the 
rationalization that it implies is not 
feared by the theologian. The seizure 
of the universe by technics does not de- 
stroy the sense of mystery, which some 
people wish to reserve only for those 
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realities which we have not made, and 
to which we submit with fear. The ter- 
rible gods of the religion of Lucretius 
are false gods. We cede too easily to the 
opposition between the rational and the 
sacred, in this way remaining in the age 
of children. Work would be a profana- 
tion, an impious effort to exploit na- 
ture. No; reason, as much the fabricat- 
ing reason of the arts and trades as that 
reason which is master of thought and 
interiority, is in us, unique power in 
the duality of its functions, the highest 
and surest trace of God, more than a 
trace, an image. Its autonomy, in epis- 
temological method, in interior liberty 
as in practical action, is the fine point’ 
of this image; it is here where it runs 
the greatest risk of pridefully refusing 
to acknowledge its divine relationship. 
But this is a risk that it ought to run 
and conquer in order to be itself. This 
“rationalization,” beginning with that 
of time, which is the first character of 
our machine civilization, is only the 
technical condition of the discovery and 
the seizure of those “reasons” which are 
in things and in the universe, in which 
we recognize our own reason, measure 
of all things, by the participation of 
God. The world is full of ideas, said 
the Ancients; the work which makes 
them give birth, is a major act of an 
adult man, and we must not, whether 
from the right or the left, oppose it 
to contemplation. The Christian wise 
man, in opposition to the aristocratic 
Greek philosopher, or the cartesian spir- 
itualist, finds his unity in these two con- 
nected functions. A civilization of work 
will furnish fine material for the ap- 
proaches and mysteries of theology. 


Moreover, even before our techno- 
crats, Descartes and Newton had desac- 
ralized the world by making it inani- 
mate. But it was an infantile world, and 
without knowing it (I am certainly not 
absolving their ignorance) the techno- 
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crats give us access to a nature, which 
from the 13th century, in the first Eu- 
ropean development of technics, the ra- 
tionalist and anti-clerical Jean de Meung 
called “the vicar of God.” In the trial 
of the machine, we have to define lim- 
its and expose the perils of a naive op- 
timism. But against some mystifications 
which are not always disinterested, we 
should also reveal elements of the hu- 
man condition in its springs. By trans- 
forming work, it has inaugurated a new 
age of man in the universe. 


2. 


After the basic demand for a _ the- 
ology of work, we must consider its ends. 
They too are renewed by its technical 
transformation, for unpublished motiva- 
tions—which up till now may have been 
mostly unconscious—are implied in these 


new structures, and reveal themselves to- 
day precisely through this act of con- 
sciousness which has brutally driven 
them beyond primitive goals. Today 
work has not only the purpose of earn- 
ing us our bread; it creates in some way 
a social energy, which is immediately at 
the service of humanity as a whole. In 
his poverty, the worker has a confused 
awareness, underneath his bitter protests, 
of this admirable efficaciousness;—the 
same as, in his disinterested loyalty, is 
had by the head manager of the enter- 
prise. To produce today cannot and 
ought not simply to be for profit alone, 
whether the elementary profit of a daily 
wage, or the grossly immoderate profit 
of the capitalist. The act of production 
extends beyond this, to the human ends 
of individual and collective advance- 
ment, in an economy of service and of 
needs. The dogmas of liberal industrial- 
ism have met with a check; it is in a 
completely different way that work is 
an instrument of liberation. 

Here are fine hints for theology. For 
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too long it has remained with its thesis 
regarding the moderation of profit, and 
its most severe criticism of capitalism 
has not abandoned this framework. But 
here we have a way in which theology 
can go beyond this purely moral ele- 
ment, in order to ground its position 
in terms of human-Christian economy, 
on the physical density of work as an 
element in the construction of the world, 
and in a religious sense, of the divine 
government. From this history we do 
not hesitate to look forward to the rev- 
elation of a new moral value. 


Our perspective has gone beyond 
men, to the evolution of society. Work 
is a factor of humanization in becoming 
the pivot of a “socialization,” thanks to 
which humanity surmounts a decisive 
Stage in its collective advance. 

The second crime of the machine 
which is most attacked, after that of ra- 
tionalization, is the matter of concentra- 
tion—material, economic, financial, dem- 
ographic—with its unfortunate conse- 
quences. It is hardly necessary to de- 
nounce these things again. But once 
again we should situate their causes 
and not misplace responsibility. It is 
true that work today, not only in its 
massive industrial complexes but even 
in its smaller shops which apparent- 
ly have less constraining aspects, re- 
quires an unprecedented physical and 
psychological concentration of its means 
and its forms. But this overwhelming 
constraint releases of itself a collective 
consciousness in which a solidarity of 
high human value is expressed. Wheth- 
er it is a matter of small cells or mass 
organization, it produces, despite pro- 
found variations and growing risks, a 
phenomenon of interiority, in which, 
slowly and severely, the consciousness of 
participation in a common work (if it 












is common) is produced, a sense of be- 
longing to the human network with the 
same good to be advanced. Such a con- 
currence, even under constraint, helps 
to produce a freedom that has been 
nourished by that love of a common 
good in which one feels he is taking 
part. This is the law of “community” 
which is discussed by sociologists. We 
can find in it, but always keeping a 
sense of proportion, what spiritual 
writers of all ages, from St. Paul to St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus, observe by 
their interiorization of law, through 
which the one who obeys finds his free- 
dom in his very docility. In place of 
the opaque juxtaposition, the brute “‘ob- 
jective” presence of individuals to each 
other, there is a spiritual presence, a 
fraternal instinct developing a social 
climate which previously had been cal- 
lous. 


Here again brutal reality contradicts 
this paradisal dream. There is hardly a 
worse war than that of those “commu- 
mities” which represent classes in the 
world of labor. Nevertheless, we cannot 
disown the nature of things because of 
the malice of men. In any case the Chris- 
tian should not be surprised, since he 
knows that sin drove man out of his 
earthly paradise; but his conclusion from 
this is simply that, like everything else, 
including love, work ought to be re- 
deemed. It is the Christian economy of 
redemption; work is the first thing af- 
fected, according to the account in Gen- 
esis. The nature of things remains, nev- 
ertheless, and with it that social mate- 
rial which released interior forces of 
spiritualization, where solidarities, which 
were first and for a long time brutal, 
link men together in common enter- 
prises. By re-integrating man in his 
work, socialization becomes a force for 
liberation. That the proletariat has 
taken consciousness of their situation, 
with bitterness and violence, has been 
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the effect of this law; but we need not 
despair that some day it will bear its 
fruit in peace and fraternity. Surely 
what is needed is the development of 
those communities which alone can be 
the spiritual tie of such an interioriza- 
tion, and ultimately of that human 
promotion of persons and freedom. This 
is what would produce the most strin- 
gent reforms of structure. At least we 
know that depersonalizing collectivism 
is only the human perversion, in a catas- 
trophic interval, of an operation which 
will ultimately manifest the social na- 
ture of man. Once again work reveals 
the depths of its nature. The spiritual- 
ity of work needs to be established at 
this depth as authentic theology. 


4. 


Finally, since the social progress— 
spiritual, not only economic—of man 
determines the laws of his history, we 
see work become, in his consciousness, 
one of the factors of this history, in- 
terfering with the play of the freedoms 
and determinisms of matter. Of its trans- 
formations, its efficacity, its ends, time 
is effectively the arena and the measure. 
In the same way that in the evolution 
of the cosmos man has anatomically 
reached his final stage, thus in the evolu- 
tion of the world man is being com- 
pleted socially; here work plays a role 
of the first importance. The unabridg- 
able discontinuity of matter and spirit 
does not break this unity of history, of 
which the Creator has made man his 
agent. Man is precisely the being who, 
indissolubly and consubstantially both 
matter and spirit, is fit by this to carry 
the mystery of spirit into history. Angels 
have no history. An old medieval theo- 
logian said that God, wishing to extend 
his love to all in a creative expansion, 
was able to do so only by and in an 
original being, who, linked to matter, 
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would carry the destinies of love even 
within matter. It is not only in carnal 
love that this divine expansion is 
achieved, it is also everywhere that a 
community is expressed which is based 
on a material work. The solidarity of 
work is a privileged area at a time when 
this solidarity is in effect creative of 
humanity, and by that very act, a motive 
force of history, since material time is 
the vehicle of this continuous creation. 
The sacred history of the Incarnation 
transcends in every way this terrestrial 
history, but it does not evacuate it. On 
the contrary, it will consummate, in new 
heavens and a new earth, all provisory 
labors and all unsatisfied loves. 

Here theology will rejoin one of its 
favorite contemplations. On several oc- 
casions we spoke of “divine govern- 
ment.” It is a common expression— 
which must be severely purified of its 
anthropomorphism—among the masters 
of Christian medieval thought. Their 
Summas of theology consecrate an en- 
tire section to situating man in the uni- 
verse, observing substantial connections 
of his nature with Nature, disclosing his 
role as artifex, and calculating the den- 
sity of matter not only in his body, but 
in the fabrication of the universe of 
which he is in charge. They study mat- 
ter in these “mutations,” these “mo- 
tions,” which are echoed from celestial 
bodies from circle to circle even in the 
secrets of spirit and the freedom of men. 
These medieval doctors even considered 
the biological laws of nutrition and gen- 
eration, since, they said, matter “is of 
importance in the truth about human 
nature.” It is on this subject, with the 
treatise on divine government, that St. 
Thomas completes the first part of his 
Summa (Utrum aliquid de alimento con- 
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vertatur in veritatem humanae naturae). 
Why have modern theologians, accept- 
ing the Lutheran split between nature 
and grace, almost completely abandoned 
this vision of the world, natural frame- 
work and spiritual milieu of the action 
of men at work? The historical dimen- 
sion which we have to add today, far 
from reducing its value, multiplies it, 
just as a third dimension transfigures 
the surface of space without deforming 
it. 


— CIRCUMSTANCES invite Chris- 

tians to rediscover, in this new di- 
mension, the forgotten vision of their 
forefathers, which in truth was the bib- 
lical vision of nature. We analyzed cer- 
tain special aspects of our situation at 
the outset: the revolution of work, which 
has been effected by the pressure of dis- 
coveries and new techniques, has brought 
about a serious stock-taking, often bit- 
ter, but which is based on the truth of 
things and the truth about man. The 
proletariat has been the battleground 
of this coming to consciousness. In fact, 
the four open perspectives, from the 
passage from the tool to the machine, 
in the transformation of work, have vin- 
dicated this evolution, and have shown 
us, along with the new laws of work, 
the area of their temporary setback: ra- 
tionalization, the profit economy, con- 
centration, the march of history, have 
worked together to produce a proletar- 
iat. Its revolutionary consciousness re- 
gains (but could betray) a scientific con- 
sciousness of the functions of work in 
the 20th century. It is in this conscious- 
ness that, like psychology, sociology, or 
metaphysics, the theology of work could 
be developed. 

It is not by chance, nor by the sole 
fact of multiplied individual failings, 
that the world of labor is the nerve cen- 
ter of positive atheism, which is so dif- 
ferent from the bourgeois atheism of 








the libertines or the philosophes. It is 
a more serious atheism, but also a great 
deal more significant.' In the very de- 
gree to which man has been alienated 
through his work, he has lost God at 
the same time as himself. Work could 
no longer have a religious meaning for 
him, because he no longer had a hu- 
man meaning. To restore his density to 
him, instead of applying various exter- 
nal moral correctives (and political cor- 
rectives are the most equivocal), would 
be, theologically speaking, to re-establish 
him in his cosmic and human function, 
and in the framework of God the crea- 
tor. We certainly must not divinize 
work; but those who succumb to this 
idolatry, which destroys persons and 
denies God at the same time, are act- 
ing only to satisfy their need of the 
sacerd. This deception occurs partly be- 
cause theology no longer knew how to 
consider work as an “object” worthy 
of its attention in the destiny of men. 

A reawakened theology will quickly 
discover its resources and the objects of 
its inspiration: 

Man and the universe: work is lo- 
cated at their junction, as well as at 
the junction of spirit and matter. Man 
is master of the universe: the place of 
God, the vocation of man, according to 
the formulas revealed in Genesis. This 
should be seen not as an initial pre- 
historic episode (with a purely static 
transcendence of God, with nature pre- 
fabricated and unchangeable), but in 
a cosmic unfolding of the divine plan. 
Man is a collaborator in creation, and 
the demi-urge of his evolution in dis- 
covery, exploitation, and the spiritual- 
ization of nature. This action on na- 
ture (work) is a divine participation, 
even in its risk. The homo faber belongs 
by right to Christian humanism, if not 
to “classical” humanism. The machine 





1 Cf. Maritain’s essay on modern atheism, in 
The Rarige of Reason (Scribner's) . 
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is the instrument of this creative under- 
taking. 

Man himself: He is composed of spir- 
it and matter. Soul and body are not 
simply in juxtaposition, not joined ex- 
ternally; the emergence of the immortal 
soul does not reduce the unity of this 
common life. We may even speak of a 
consubstantiality of freedom (spiritual) 
and determinisms (material, technical, 
economic). Work creates the “human” 
by the conjunction of the growth of 
techniques and the consciousness of free- 
dom. The fabricating reason is not oth- 
er, in its spiritual root, in spite of the 
difference of methods and functions, 
than the contemplative reason which is 
master of interiority. 

The total economy of salvation: The 
cosmos enters there, through man, pre- 
cisely through the transforming fact of 
man. The eschatological perspective 
takes place, in spite of the rupture of 
death, and does not eliminate the earth- 
ly perspective. The former can act as 
a brake on a naive and erroneous op- 
timism. 

Finally, the Incarnation. God made 
man: everything that is human is mate- 
rial for grace. If work takes on a human 
stability (but only then), it enters into 
the economy of grace; it enters there 
twice, both as work of man, and as prin- 
ciple of a community, which is also a 
world of grace. The Incarnation con- 
tinued; the Mystical Body of Christ; 
this theme which from now on will be 
classic for a spirituality in which the 
world will find its equilibrium and its 
Christian position, and not simply by 
the acquisition of merits. 

Is this a new spirituality? No, it is 
that of Genesis, of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
of our primary dogmas. But with what 
an accent, and with what human mate- 
rial it can be renewed! For too long 
Christians have not taken consciousness 
of these implicit powers, and their spir- 
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ituality, like their apostolate, has con- 
tracted into “the interior life.” St. Aug- 
ustine, master of this interior life in 
the West, has nevertheless had the sense 
of the dimensions of the universe and 
of man, in space and time. In any case, 
the Christian heritage includes a cosmic 
spirituality, of which work is one of its 
axes. The “civilization of work,” as has 
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already been said of the 20th century, 
the civilization of technics, would in 
His service be wonderful material for the 
grace of Christ. We have come to the 
moment at which the simple and ordi- 
nary man has access, by his very status 
as worker, in the kingdom of God. 


Translated by JosePpH E. CUNNEEN 
















l. 


The Dynamics of World History, by 
Christopher Dawson (Sheed and Ward), 
is the ripe fruition of a long labor of 
love. John J. Mulloy has assembled in 
one volume, and in logical sequence, 
those writings of Christopher Dawson 
which best exhibit the vast panorama 
of his conception of World History. 
Dawson is not a philosopher of history 
but rather an analyst of the cultural 
and social dynamics of the whole hu- 
man story. His life work is beginning 
to add up to a sociology of world his- 
tory but he has done relatively little 
to draw together the whole of his vision 
as enunciated, for the most part, in 
widely scattered passages in his books 
and articles published in journals 
throughout the English speaking world. 
The editor, a true disciple, has done 
both Dawson and the scholarly world 
a tremendous service in presenting the 
hard, basic core of his essential thought 
in one volume. More than that, he has 
added a chapter on the development of 
Dawson’s ideas and has so elucidated 
his conception of the human story in 
its full range that it will go far towards 
dispelling much of the present confu- 
sion as to the character of his contribu- 
tion to sound historical thinking. 

Dawson, more than he himself real- 
izes at times, walks hand in hand with 
Spengler. But unlike him he does not 
regard civilizations and cultures as pri- 
mary entities. He regards them as so- 
cieties—common and communal ways of 
life. They are true societies insofar as 
they arise from a sense of oneness. They 
are manifestations of man’s aspiration 
to unity in particular responses to 
the exigencies of a temporal and ma- 
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terial existence. This aspiration mani- 
fests itself on many levels and in many 
ways—love, family, village, race, nation, 
culture, and in the hope for a “one- 
world’”—and is nurtured by the waters 
which flow from the well-springs of 
mankind's religions. Unity is a bond of 
the spirit. It is in the living “sense of 
oneness” that Dawson locates the source 
of the dynamics of society and o° history. 
These flow, essentially, from the aspira- 
tion of the soul for God. 

It is therefore most significant that 
Dawson's conception of history is re- 
vealed, best, in the critiques he has writ- 
ten of Western Man’s “philosophies of 
history” from Augustine to Toynbee. In 
a sense he has reestablished the Augus- 
tinian vision of the “two cities” as the 
prospect about which Contemporary 
Man may find his reorientation. Dawson 
does not turn away from the rich fruit- 
fulness of Western Man’s historical and 
social experience but, rather, tries to 
stand upon it. Dawson has made his 
study not as a philosopher and/or a 
theologian but as a sociologist and a his- 
torian. There may be flaws and fallacies 
in his vision and in his thinking but 
we stand to gain more through dialogue 
than through debate with his seminal 
mind. 

Prof. Mulloy’s labor has produced a 
basic book for a long time to come. 


2. 


Obscenity and the Law. (Secker and 
Warburg). Despite its English context, 
with reference to the state of law there 
in regard to obscenity, this serious study 
by Norman St John Stevas deserves to 
be known in America. A Parliamentary 
Bill which was drawn up by the author 
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—a Catholic who lectures in Law at 
King’s College, London—is printed as 
a second appendix. The greater part of 
the book is a history of English litera- 
ture from a rather special point of view. 
It would seem to be of interest to the 
general reader as well as to those who 
are concerned with the problem of the 
formulation of laws in this area. There 
is a wealth of material which might 
well be drawn on to organize discussions 
of art and prudence, and the author 
demonstrates a keen ability to analyze 
the social changes in which his “obscen- 
ity’ problem is to be located. 


3. 


Movies and Morality. The Editions 
du Cerf have again conferred a favor 
on all those who are seriously concerned 
with the art of the film, and the real 
problems attendant on their present dis- 
tribution, with the publication of Fa- 
ther Réné Ludmann’s little book, Ciné- 
ma, fot et morale (Coll. Rencontres, no. 
46) . Despite its brevity (144 pages), the 
book manages to pose the amplitude of 
many key problems regarding movies, 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


l. 


Catholicism and Ecumenicism. Can- 
on G. Thils has produced an impor- 
tant work for which modern Catholic 
theology has been waiting, Histoire doc- 
trinale du mouvement oecumenique 
(Louvain, E. Warny). Compact, well 
documented, readable, this is a reliable 
account which shows very well the 
healthy openness with which a well- 
grounded Catholic theologian can re- 
ceive the great contemporary movement 
towards Christian unity as the most im- 
portant religious event of our time. 












and although it may not convince all 
readers, the optimistic tone regarding 
the possibilities of movies is indeed en- 
couraging. Fr. Ludmann makes clear 
the inadequacy of trying to distinguish 
the moral value of various films: “The 
cinema is a problem of faith more than 
of morality.” He goes beyond the cate- 
gories of the Legion of Decency in see- 
ing how films can create a climate hostile 
to religion, or at least unfavorable, but 
he also insists that, without preaching or 
“edification” the cinema can be an aux- 
iliary means of evangelization. Whatever 
further questions or distinctions the 
reader might have, he will admire the 
way in which Fr. Ludmann concretizes 
his earlier generalizations and proceeds 
to the analysis of what he calls “type- 
films,” including Brief Encounter and 
Diary of a Country Priest. 

Fr. Ludmann feels the greatest dan- 
ger of the cinema is not that it is sin- 
ful or suggestive, but that it is escapist 
and unreal and induces a kind of anaes- 
thesia in the addict. He would encour- 
age serious handling of contemporary 
problems in a realistic vein, and in gen- 
eral his attitude is refreshingly positive. 


The first part of the work is a large 
historical and doctrinal sketch of the 
various stages leading to the World 
Council of Churches, the development 
of the Life and Work and Faith and 
Order movements, the conferences at 
Stockholm, Oxford, Lausanne, Edin- 
burgh, Lund, and Evanston. 

The second part is perhaps more am- 
bitious, since Canon Thils attempts to 
synthesize the theology of the move- 
ment. He takes into account the exist- 
ence of non-theological factors which 
play their part in the persistence of div- 
isions, and outlines the Catholic atti- 





tude to this ecumenicism, doctrinal rea- 
sons for the absence of Rome at these 
assemblies, the hesitations of some Or- 
thodox and Anglican groups, and final- 
ly some judicious reflections on the na- 
ture of an ecumenical theology to which 
other Catholic theologians are invited 
to contribute as one of the most urgent 
tasks of the day. 


2. 


“The Story of a Soul.” The flood of 
books on St. Thérése of Lisieux which 
has maintained a high level since the 
early 1900's will probably grow higher 
with the arrival of the first published 
version of the saint’s writings which 
does not radically change her words and 
ideas. (Cf. Friedrich Heer, “The Saint 
of a new era,” Cross CuRRENTS, Fall 
1955). The facsimile edition of Thé- 
rése’s three major writings (which had 
been amalgamated into an autobiogra- 
phy in chapters by the editors) has ap- 
peared in a four-volume French edition 
with Introduction and notes in Vol. I, 
notes and indices in Vol. II, a concor- 
dance in Vol. III, and the facsimile text 
in Vol. IV. 

The editor of this long-waited Manus- 
crits autobeographiques de Sainte Thé- 
rése de L’Enfant-Jésus, published by the 
Carmel of Lisieux, is Pére Francois de 
Sainte-Marie O.C.D., a Carmelite his- 
torian. His introduction reveals that re- 
cent articles, such as the superb textual 
analysis by Marcel Moré of the authen- 
Théresian fragments (Dieu Vivant No. 
23, 1953), in which he concluded that 
the ideas and the very spirituality of 
Thérése had been obscured and indeed 
reversed by the editorial changes, were 
quite correct and if anything were un- 
derstatements. The authentic manu- 


scripts consists of two copybooks written 
by Thérése under obedience for the 
Prioress of the time. The first, for whom 
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she wrote her memoirs of childhood at 
22, was her sister Mére Agnes de Jesus. 
The second, Mére Marie da Gonzague, 
was prioress when Thérése’s health was 
failing rapidly and she was persuaded 
by Mére Agnes to ask Thérése for a spir- 
itual testimony. A long letter to her old- 
est sister Marie, (also a nun in the Car- 
melite convent at Lisieux) in which she 
had been asked to explain her “little 
way, completes the volume. Pére Fran- 
cois tells us that over seven thousand 
differences were found to exist between 
the actual hand-written manuscript and 
the edited version. In fact he prints for 
us all the deletions of a line or more 
of manuscript and these omitted lines 
total as much as one quarter of the en- 
tire manuscript. 


The significance of the changes and 
deletions is as shocking as their size. 
Many all-important human references— 
the time she was afraid to tell her sister 
that the intention she had asked her to 
pray for was the conversion of an un- 
repentant murderer, the fact that she 
found it impossible to pray the rosary 
and meditate on its mysteries at the 
same time, the statement of her confes- 
sor that if it had not been for God's love 
for her she might have been a devil in- 
stead of an angel—were carefully elimi- 
nated and the result was a dehumanized 
Thérése. The letter to Marie, which con- 
tains a magnificent history of her spirit- 
ual life under the image of the story of 
a bird, was badly mutilated. 

It is apparent that Thérése has more 
to offer than the roses so long associated 
with her. Her growth in love of God 
and man was so rapid, and yet was fed 
only with what Jesus had made avail- 
able to everyone, seems to hold out 
much meaning to 20th century man in 
his struggle to unite with his brothers 
all over the globe. Her emphasis on 
God’s love for sinners and those with- 
out hope, another fact disguised in the 
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popular edition of her autobiography, 
is again very pertinent to our time. Sure- 
ly there will have to be a new biography 
of Thérése, but best of all many peo- 
ple will now read her own words. Let 
us mention just one point which occurs 
late in Thérése’s manuscript to see how 
her ideas deserve attention. She had 
wondered for a long time why Jesus 
loved his disciples, why he had given 
them the pledge of his love at the last 
supper and then died for them on the 
cross. The answer is they were “poor 
sinners.” The autograph text reveals 
steady growth of the Christ-life within 
Thérése and it holds out hope that this 
life is eminently, ardently available to 
all. Let us hope for an early English 
translation of the saint’s real words. 


3. 


The Character of Man (Harper) . The 
publication of the major work of a man 


like Emmanuel Mounier should be one - 


of the events of the year in the world 
of books but there is a real danger of 
its being almost completely ignored. 
When Harper brought out Be Not 
Afraid a few years back, it won few 
major reviews, and was listed by The 
New York Times Sunday Book Review 
section under “Books of Self-Help.” The 
present work is longer, denser, more 
technical, and although it provides a 
brilliant organization of the findings of 
modern psychological science in such a 
way as to provide a scientific underpin- 
ning for Mounier’s Personalism, it is apt 
to challenge the capacity of the profes- 
sional reviewer in psychology. For it is 
also a book which may be brought for- 
ward as a profound example of writing 
that is born out of total human com- 
mitment; when Mounier explains why 
he uses the title The Character of Man 
and not The Characterology of Man he 
says: ‘““We have chosen. This study is not 
solely a study of man: it is a struggle 
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for man. No one, incidentally, can deal 
objectively with man. It is so custom- 
ary to disguise a particular standpoint 
by a show of science, that we prefer to 
declare openly that our science, though 
honest, is none the less a fighting sci- 
ence.” 


Cynthia Rowland, an _ experienced 
translator of Mounier, has done an in- 
telligent job, with the cooperation of 
Mounier’s window, of abridging the 
bulky original. A glance through the 
table of contents will convince anyone 
that the essential of the work has been 
retained. That Mounier was able even 
to conceive of such a treatise—much less 
complete it—under the conditions of the 
German occupation, while he was shar- 
ing in the Resistance movement, makes 
one realize the selflessness of his vocation 
in giving his life to Esprit, creating a 
center of independent journalistic dis- 
cussion, and so using himself up that 
he died in 1949 at the age of 45. 

The wealth of learning, the suggestive- 
ness of this book in areas quite apart 
from psychology—literature, politics, art, 
morality, religion—can hardly be sug- 
gested by arbitrary quotation, but its 
modesty and maturity may be hinted at 
from this passage in a section entitled 
“Beyond Character’: 


Thus the very object of the study of 
character is incapable of being known 
objectively, but not of being known. 
Characterology is to the knowledge 
of man what theology is to the knowl- 
edge of God: an intermiary science be- 
tween the experience of mystery and 
the rational elucidation to which the 
manifestations of this mystery may be 
subjected. The analogy may be push- 
ed further. Positive characterology, 
which treats types and structures as 
approaches to the mystery of the per- 
son, stands out against a dark back- 
ground of negative psychology, like 
positive theology and the theology of 
unknowing. Only personal engage- 
ment in the total adventure of man, 
and widely active comprebension will 








give the candidtate to knowledge of 
his fellow that prudent ignorance 
which is the beginning of wisdom. In 
spite of its emphasis on moral deci- 
sion and the metaphysics of the per- 
son, characterology is none the less a 
psychological science. It is located in 
the zone of contact between objective 
psychology and metapsychology. It 
ranks as one of those frontier sciences 
which link two different planes, and 
which can never be placed in any 
purely positive classifications, but 
which keep the scientific spirit in con- 
tact with true wisdom, and wisdom 
in contact with the scientific method. 


Despite its intellectual rigor and some 
difficult terminology, The Character of 
Man will be read with passion by those 
who recognize the necessity for a re- 
examination of man’s nature; it is a 
major weapon for those working towards 
what Folliet—following Karl Stern—in 
this issue’s lead article calls ““The Third 
Revolution.” 


4. 


The Worker Priests (Macmillan). 
This disturbing book edited by John 
Petrie, a collection of documents on the 
development and eventual suppression 
of the priest-worker “experiment” in 
France, is a translation of a volume pub- 
lished in France under the responsibility 
of those priests who did not accept the 
directives of Cardinal Feltin in 1954. 
(Some have since submitted.) Their 
statements are presented at length, and 
the whole is abviously intended as a 
kind of apologia for their view of the 
affair. Although the book will hardly be 
helpful for the general reader, and its 
publication is inevitably a source of pain 
for Catholics, we can only second Fr. 
H. A. Reinhold’s recent COMMONWEAL 
review in which he emphasizes the value 
of its prayerful reading for all mature 
Catholics who see the necessity of a “mis- 
sionary” understanding in the Church 
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today. The priest-worker experiment was 
an. important event in the life of 
20th century Catholicism, and much can 
be learned, even from the sometimes 
harsh words of this volume, for the 
Church will never abandon the world 
of work. Nevertheless certain real errors 
can be discovered in attitudes here which 
must be avoided in future apostolic en- 
terprises. 


Perhaps the following recent quota- 
tion from Father Yves Congar, O.P. from 
the beginning a friendly but clear-eyed 
observer of the priest-worker activity, is 
worth citing in this connection: 


. some men, many of them of an 
admirable disinterestedness and faith, 
paid too little attention to the fulfil- 
ment of the practical requirements of 
their priestly condition, as a condi- 
tion apart, their position of set apart 
sanctity; for they were literally in an- 
guish before the gulf they had to 
bridge, before the need for making 
new contact and of making their pres- 
ence real (the “being with”). They 
did not, in any case, like the word 
“apart,” and it is easy to understand 
them. The worker-priests started from 
the desire to be with the new people, 
born outside the traditional forms of 
Christianity, since the Industrial Rev- 
olution. To be with them, that de- 
manded they must share their condi- 
tions of life, to be working-class and 
not bourgeois-class, and to be com- 
mitted to their future and _ their 
hopes, to share in it as fully as pos- 
sible. It was not by a piece of theor- 
izing or by any a prior: ideology, but 
because they were impelled by the 
facts and their own experience, that 
these priests realized that positive ac- 
tion by the working-class was essen- 
tial. Then how was it possible to be 
one with them without taking part in 
their class-struggle? This, in its turn, 
meant they must join in Trade Union- 
ism and Workers’ Peace Movements, 
which in a country like France, brings 
home the question, constant and 
pointed, of collaboration with Com- 
munists—remember that one French- 
man in five votes Communist, with- 
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out being thereby a member of the 
party. 

That brings up a very grave prob- 
lem, not only practical, but also theo- 
logical and doctrinal. In practice, 
there is the difficulty of bringing this 
new apostolate into line with the 
whole organic movement and activity 
of the Church. Is there not a danger 
of creating a kind of proletarian 
Church having its own sort of auton- 
omy and its own sort of religious cul- 
ture different from that of historic 
dioceses and parishes? From the point 
of view of theology of doctrine, the 
intention of Roman intervention was 
not, and could not be purely nega- 
tive. It was to be a recall to the re- 


quirements of the priestly state and 
to the ideal of set-apart sanctity. And 
it was, at the same time, necessarily 
stressing the positive aspect laid down 
by the legitimate authority, outside 
whose communion there can be no 
apostolate in the Church: “Una cum 
famulo tuo papa nostro Pio et epis- 
copo nostro” —‘“Together with thy ser- 
vant our Pope Pius and our bishop” 
—we say in the Canon of the Mass... 
(New Life, Sept.-Oct. 1956, p. 173) 


Another balanced account of the book 
and the delicate problems it brings up 
was furnished by Father John Fitzsim- 
mons (BLACKFRIARS, July-August 1956). 
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A Point of View 


Editors, contributors and readers alike appear to agree that what is 
most significant and important about The Commonweal is that it is an 
embodiment of a point of view. It is a conclusion reflected in quotations 
from, and references to, The Commonweal in various metropolitan news- 


papers and other mass media. 


This viewpoint is most clearly manifest in The Commonweal’s edi- 
torials each week on events and public issues. It also is developed, less 
directly perhaps, in a variety of articles on many subjects—social, cultural 
and political—by such typical contributors as: William V. Shannon, Chris- 
topher Dawson, H. A. Reinhold, Bede Griffiths, Francis E. McMahon, 


Thomas Molnar and Martin Turnell. 


The Commonweal’s approach is perhaps one further degree less ob- 
vious in its many literary articles and reviews of current books, movies 
and plays. But it is also implicit there. The magazine's varied content 


week by week adds up to an integral whole. 


Why not examine this viewpoint for yourself? 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
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THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $2.00. Please send the next 17 issues of The Commonweal to: 
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that time. 
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